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MONEY MARKET—PROBABLE RISE OF 
BANK RATE. 


As this is the period at which the Bank of England 
is usually able to replenish its reserve, its failure to 
obtain supplies in the open market has become serious, 
especially as currency returns very tardily from circula- 
tion. The Bank return, of course, showed a somewhat 
better reserve and proportion than last week, but the 
reserve is over 4} millions less than the corresponding 
week of last year, and the proportion (36%) is no less 
than 117 points lower. The market has been steadily 
repaying the Bank, and w ill soon be pretty well under 
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the control of the central institution. Unless, there- 
fore, some unexpected change comes over the market, 
it seems highly probable that the authorities will take 
definite steps next week to raise rates in London at 
least temporarily. We shall be glad if the necessity 
can be avoided, for it is quite possible that after the 
flotation of the Russian loan some of the French 
accumulations of gold will be dispersed; but it 1s 
hardly safe to count upon this, seeing that a million 
sterling has just been withdrawn for South America. 
On the whole, it would seem that Paris has made a} 
mistake in its eagerness for gold. The prospects of the | 
Russian loan would have been better had there been at | 
this moment two millions more of gold in the Bank of 
England, and two millions less in the Bank of France. 
The situation in France is quite artificial, as everyone 
is applying for the Russian loan, which is quoted at 23 
premium over the supposed issue price of 4 per cent. 
As a matter of fact, we learn that the Russian 
plenipotentiaries will not reach Paris until Sunday. 
Until then neither the issue price nor the date of issue 
can be finally settled. Probably the delay (which may 
prove unfortunate) is due to the desire to get the Crédit 
Foncier loan out of the way. There is talk of ten 
millions of the Russian loan being issued in London ! 


* * * * 


Our New York correspondent telegraphed on Friday 
that call time money was easier. The banks have 
been gaining from Treasury operations. The 
January investment demand is described as disap- 
pointing, but high-class bonds are still in strong re- 
quest. Approximately one hundred million dollars’ 
worth of new issues have been announced this week. 
Ten millions of New York City 3} per cent. warrants 
have been sold to Kuhn Loeb and Co. and other firms. 
The gas decision hurt Wall Street, but is favourably 
regarded by public opinion. 


* t * * 


At Berlin, our correspondent writes, the down- 
ward tendency of money rates was temporarily checked 
by the publication of the final return of the Reichs- 
bank for 1907, which was unexpectedly bad. An 
easier tendency, however, was resumed later under 
large offers of money for bilis on the part of the in- 
surance companies, mortgage and savings banks ; on 
Wednesday the rate of private discount dropped to 24 
per cent., and that of day to day money to 24 to 
3 per cent. The open market has shown such an easy 
tendency that predictions are heard in financial circles 
that the Reichsbank will offer Treasury Bills for re- 
discount ; but this is denied at the Bank itself. The 
market is discussing the probability of a reduction of 
the official discount rate before the middle of the month. 
The Seehandlung is offering fixities to March 2oth at 
3 per cent., but it finds only a few takers at that price. 
The rates of the foreign exchanges continue to rise as 
money grows cheaper. It is said that the heavy 
demand for London and Paris bills is partly due to 
buying for Russian and American account. Paris is 
also withdrawing advances that matured at the end of 
the year, and this has influenced the cheque rate on 


| Paris. 


Subjoined is our usual table of current rates :— 
BANK RATE and MARKET RATE. 
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RATES of EXCHANGE. 
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| ee | @ Fort. |Three Wks.) A Mons, 
|This W eek. | Last W a night Ago. | Ago. _ ith 


‘Per Mille. | Per Mille. | Per Mille. | Per Mille | Per Mijic- 


France...... see-) 44 agst us | 44 agstus | 35% agst us 4h agstus | 3t agst us 
Germany........ | 23 for us | 2 for us 24 for us | 1} forus | 23 for us 
Holland ........ ‘4 agstus | 4 agstus 2% agst as | agstus | 34 agst ug 
New York ...... 14} forus | 13 for us 1g for us! 13 for us | 13 for us 








THE RUSSIAN BUDGET AND THE RUSSIAN LOAN. 


A CANADIAN manufac.urer once sent a very large order 


to an American coal merchant. The American wrote 


to his agent in Montreal to inquire whether Mr 


So-and-So could be trusted. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ was thi 


ee 


reply, he owes 250,000 dollars to the Bank of 





Some months afterwards the order was 
repeated, and the coal merchant inquired if Mr 
So-and-So was still safe. ‘* Not so safe as he w: 
replied the agent, ‘‘ he only owes 100,000 dollars to 
the Bank of - 
ciate the application of this parable. 


depends mainly on the fact that Russia owes so much 


Russian credit 


to French investors that the French feel bound at 
costs to supply her annual deficits. Roughly speak- 
ing, the Russian Government pays the interest on its 
debt by large annual additions to the principal, which 
additions are subscribed in France. 


The new Russian loan is due now in a week or two, | 


and until the issue has been successfully placed exist- 
ing stocks are likely to remain firm. The Russian 
Government and its French advisers understand the 
art of supporting a market, and the thrifty French 
peasant has been saving at an unusually rapid rate. 
In spite of the Balkan trouble, in spite of the 
disturbances in Persia, and, above all, in spite of 
Russian finance, the Five per Cents. of 1906, which in 


1907 went as low as 80, came back last year to within | 


half a point of par, and closed at 97}. It is surely a re- 
markable fact that, while the English Sinking Fund 
was steadily at work for the redemption of Consols, 
Consols should make a net gain of only 3 points from 
the lowest of the year, while Russian securities actually 
advanced 17 points, though the debt was continually 
being increased, and the Government was giving no 
proof of a practical desire to retrench. That the 
political or economic situation in Russia has improved 
seems to be at least doubtful ; that the financial situa- 
tion has not improved is certain, for the Government is 
satisfying its day-to-day requirements by increasing 
its indebtedness and adding to the annual burden of its 
interest. Unhappily, the French bankers who might 
restore the structure wink at its dilapidation. 

Some ten months ago the Russian Finance Minister, 
with a great show of orthodoxy, laid down the follow- 


ing guiding principles, which must be observed in | 


every sound financial policy :—(1) The equilibrium of 
the Budget must be maintained ; (2) the greatest pos- 
sible moderation must be observed in increasing the 
national debt ; and (3) the very greatest reserve shown 
in voting new expenditure. But, unfortunately, these 
admirable principles of finance, though they have thus 
received, in the abstract, the imprimatur of the Russian 
Treasury are not allowed to affect the spending depart- 
ments of the Empire; and the Ministry, which last 
year favoured an equilibrium in the Budget, a reduc- 
tion of debt, and a restriction of the expenditure, ‘5 
this year proposing to spend £:15,000,000 more than 
it receives, to increase the fixed debt by £40,000,000, 
and to raise the level of expenditure by about 
£,9,000,000. We do not doubt that the Minister him- 
self wants to make both ends meet; but he is almost 
helpless against the bureaucrats who control the 
army and the navy; and the Duma, which at one time 
last year took a firm line on the question of the navy, 
has little real power. Worst of all there has been 4 
bad harvest, and the government of the provinces '!5 
reported to be more stupid and cruel than ever. 


Financiers will readily appre- | 
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How, then, do the accounts of the Russian Empire | navy, it will be noticed, absorbs Jess than a million of 


stand? The Budget, as is well known, divides itself 
into two parts—ordinary and extraordinary. 
ordinary revenue represents, broadly, money raised by 
taxation and applied to current expenses, while the 
extraordinary revenue—the product of loans—is also 
used for the recurring and normal purposes of 
Government. Thus the Budget for 1909, the full text 
of which has now been received, estimates that the 
ordinary revenue of the twelve months will amount to 
£247,697,000 (the rouble being converted at 10 to 
the 4), and the ordinary expenditure to £247,223,000, 
so that we get a surplus of about £/470,000. That is 
the ordinary Budget. In the extraordinary Budget the 
expenditure is £,15,926,000, and thus, adding ordinary 
and extraordinary together, we find that the total 
expenditure of both kinds is estimated at £-263,149,000. 
Deducting from this the sum raised by taxation, we 
arrive finally at a deficit of £:15,400,000, which arises 
out of the ordinary operations of peaceful government, 
and must be made good by loan. Other countries 
besides Russia, it is true, have in view deficits at the 
end of their Budget years, but in most cases these 
deficits arise from a miscalculation of revenue, and 
can be set right by a revision of the estimates. Russia’s 
deficit, on the other hand, is perennial, and very little 
effort is made to bring revenue and expenditure 
together. Fresh taxation such as Germany and Great 
Britain are contemplating is bad; but the Russian 
policy of piling tax upon tax and loan upon loan is 
ruinous, and in melancholy contrast with the prudence 
shown by the Government of Japan. 

To explain more fully the financial situation of the 
country, we may take this extraordinary Budget and 
show how the money is raised, what it is applied to, 
and, as far as possible, what benefit the Russian people 
themselves derive from it. Broadly, the expenditure 
is on the following objects :— 


£ 
Ministry of Finance...........eeeseee00 352,000 
Ministry of Railways ..........ceceeees 6,039,000 
ee pk Per 8,848,000 
ee 625,000 
Audit Ministry .......... censcoceces eee 62,000 
15,926,000 


Thus the two departments which absorb most of the 
borrowed money are war and railways. The War 
Office takes very nearly 49,000,000 for extraordinary 
expenditure, in addition to the £:47,000,000 of ordi- 
nary revenue which it is to spend during the year! In 
other words, the total sum spent on the army—apart 
from the military railways—is 56,000,000 per 
annum, of which about one-sixth is borrowed money. 
Chere we have in a single figure the secret of Russia’s 
weakness. It is the perpetual drain of revenue into 
military channels, and the support of huge military 
establishments, that prevent the restoration of her 
finances. The maintenance of the army at its present 
size is incompatible with the ‘‘ maintenance of an 
equilibrium,’’ to which the Finance Minister has in 
Principle assented. Money is borrowed every year for 
the renewal of stores and material—certainly not a 
capital charge—in the commissariat, the artillery, the 
engineers, and the medical board ; and even the current 
Cost of supporting troops and paying the railways for 
military transport is met out of borrowed money. The 
tem under the head of Ministry of Railways, which 
‘Mounts to £6,000,000, is more difficult to estimate, 
as It may or may not be legitimate capital expenditure 
But there is no doubt that much or most of the 
“ngineering work undertaken by the Russian Govern- 
ment has a military object, and that the carriage of 
soldiers is more considered than the carriage of pas- 
‘engers. The Amur Railway, for example, is a 
eer enterprise, while in the Budget for 1908 a 
‘ge expenditure ‘‘ entailed by the consequences of 
Ge Russo-Japanese War ”’ was debited to the Ministry 
: Railways. We may conclude, therefore, that the 


thas ee on railways is largely unproductive, and 








The | 


-rrowing for this purpose is not justifiable. The December .. 


———____—___—__ 


| the extraordinary revenue, but its total cost per annum 
is about £9,400,000, the combined expenditure on 
army and navy working out annually at nearly 
£:79,000,000. Russia’s expenditure on armaments 
makes her helpless for war, for her only financial re- 
serve is what she can borrow. Her taxes (to adopt an 
expression of the late Sir William WHarcourt) are at 
concert pitch in time of peace. 

One point in the above table of expenditure will be 
noticed with surprise by those who have followed the 
recent Budgets of the Russian Empire. The extra- 
ordinary Budget this year contains no provision for 
the relief of famine. That is a remarkable omission; 
for in every one of the last few years the Government 
has been forced to pay out large sums of money in 
order to alleviate the sufferings of its distressed 
population. Even in 1907, a year which the Minister 
of Finance paints in very bright colours, famine relief 
accounted for £ 8,950,000 in the extraordinary 
Budget; and in the Budget estimates for 1908 a sum 
of £.2,395,000 was allotted to the same purpose. When 
the final accounts for 1908 are published, the amount 


will in all likelihood prove to have been far larger than | 


the estimates, for it is most improbable that the 
Russian peasant could dispense in 1908 with 
£,6,600,000 of help that he received in 1907. And it 
is even more improbable that in 1909 he will be able 
to do without any assistance at all. We have seen 
no evidence that the lot of the Russian peasant is im- 
proving, that he is more prosperous or _ better 
governed, that he has more food to eat, or more money 
for the payment of his taxes. Indeed, all the signs 
visible to us in this country indicate that his position 
is aS precarious as ever, and that the relief of famine 
will be as necessary in this as in previous years. The 
Finance Minister himself may testify on this point :— 

In view of the fact that the bad harvest may have a still more 
considerable influence on the condition of the peasantry in the first 
half of the coming vear, the revenue from the State land tax is 
entered in the Budget at one million less than the full amount. A 
shortage of one million roubles 1s expected on peasants’ allotments. 
ta According to one calculation the harvest of 1908 is 
18g.000,000 poods below the average for 1902-6. From other data 
the shortage of crops amounts to 300-600 million poods. 

In the light of these facts we believe that the extra- 
ordinary expenditure in 1909 will be considerably 
larger than the estimates have allowed for. And while 
this gap between receipts and payments remains 
so wide, while the burden of unproductive expenditure 
is so heavy, and Russian peasants are still living on 
the verge of starvation, we cannot feel satisfied about 
Russian credit. The value of Russian bonds cannot 
for ever be maintained by Paris. 





OUR FOREIGN TRADE.—SIGNS OF A RALLY. 


Tue returns for the last month of 1908 are welcome as 
affording some indication of a check, and we think 
more than a check, to the decline in our foreign trade. 
Imports for the month reached £ 56,832,982, a Te- 
cord figure for the month of December, being 
(840,501, or 1.5 per cent. higher than the correspond- 
1gO7. Exports have fallen from 
£.32,741,736 to £29,401,576, but it will he seen from 
the following table, comparing the figures with those of 
1907, that this is the smallest actual decline since last 


ing figure for 


March :— 


Imports. Per Exports. Per 
£ Cent. £ me 

enuary.... — 4,166,000 .. 68 .. — 662000 .. . 
vebronsy .. — 499,000 .. O09 .. — _123,000 .. 05 
March .... —~—SMGnG0e -. OT... — 1,829,000 5:2 
April ...... — 9.682.000 .. 170 — 3,711,000 107 
May ...... — 8544000 .. 158 .. — 5,855,000 158 
June ...... — 1,669,000 .. 54 — 4,157,000 12:5 
July ..... . — 5,435,000 .. 104 — 6,746.000 16:6 
August .... — 6,544,000 .. 13-2 .. — 7,012,000 .. 187 
September... + 2,963,000 .. 59 .. — 3,535,000 .. 100 
| October .... —- 6912000 .. 119 .. — 5,312,000 .. 138 
j| November... — 7,238,000 .. 127 .. — 6,715,000 .. 187 
+ 834000 .. 15 .. — 5,340,000 .. 10:2 
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Too much stress should not be laid on the increase 
in imports, as the comparison is with a month when 
trade was already on the down grade, imports in parti- 
cular having received an appreciable check in Decem- 
ber, 1907. There was also one working day less in 
December, 1907, than in 1908. But Tariff Reformers 
will be pleased to note that the total figures conceal an 
actual decline in wholly or mainly manufactured goods, 
the deficiency being more than made up by a big in- 
crease in foodstuffs and a slight increase in raw 
material. 

The details of these changes, using the Board of 
Trade classification, are as follows :— 





Increase or Decreases of Imports in DecemBer, 1908, 
CoMPARED With Previous YEARS. 


Compared Compared 

with 1906. with 1907. 

Food, drink, and tobacco .......... + 2,389,683 .. + 874,373 
Raw materials and articles mainly 

manufactured .........-ee0e0- + 309900 .. + 63,834 

Wholly or mainly manufactured .. — 581,507 .. — 139,768 

Miscellaneous (including parcel post) + 43,204 .. + 42,062 


With regard to exports of British goods, the fact 
to which we have frequently drawn attention, that the 
great decline in the cotton trade has exercised an ex- 
ceptional influence on the figures is once again illus- 
trated in the December returns. Of the decline of 
-£,3,340,160, no less than 61} per cent. is in respect 
of cotton yarns and fabrics. The chief decreases 
among manufactured goods are as follows :— 


£ 
TD cihcidas baedunseussssebanees ious 2,059,002 
SOOURORUED oc avecvesececccesseenesete -- 396,069 
Iron and steel manufactures ............ 270,085 
Wool..... » Salhi Gaines iio Siti taitia ei radeines ba 130,778 
DEGEEN.. osacscenecadsecses eccecevece 111,866 
ere GORD. bo xs bc inediinwdesrcéemeuss 109,204 


On the other hand, there are increases under the 
headings of electrical goods, &c., manufactures of 
wood and timber, chemicals and colours, leather, and 
paper. Exports of foreign and colonial produce, repre- 
senting a branch of commerce which affects this 
country not only as a trade emporium, but also as the 
world’s largest ocean carrier, registered a considerable 
increase, the total of £8,186,526, comparing with 
46,719,972 in 1907, and £°7,746,072 in 1906. 

On comparing this record, however, with the results 
for the whole year (which, by the way, being leap-year, 
included an extra working day), it will be evident that 
the favourable symptoms which we have mentioned 
appeared too late to influence the complete totals. Our 
gross imports in 1908 reached £593,140,723, as 
against £645,807,722 in 1907 and £607,888,500 in 
1906. Exports of British goods in 1908 were valued 
at £.377,219,579—a big decline on the record of 
£:426,035,083 in 1907, but still above the 1906 figure, 
which was £375,575)339- 

The full analysis of these figures is given on the 
first page of our supplement, from which it will be 
seen that the chief decrease occurred, as one would 
expect, in the case of imports among the raw materials, 
and in the case of exports among the manufactured 
commodities. In order to show the position of the 
leading industries, we give the following figures side 
by side, giving the raw material in the one column 
and the finished product in the other :— 


Decline in 
Imported Exported 
Raw Material. Manufactures. 

oe omitted.) 
£ 


Decline in 


COU. iasinaniiiaiceunn dian —a «sor ee 
TOD tine nennnmeaiie cond. Meenas ee 
OGher GINS  kccccccnapamesen.: SE Rennes 
Wood and timber........... eke VED aebkee 157 
ROOD GUNGRIE, cnc. ccevikieess ES abiance > OE 
Hides, leather, &. ....... ane MP dp accee 726 
DROP MR os d.ccccneckidskcnn LBM ccacce S814 


Other large groups not enumerated above which 
shows declines in exports are cutlery, &c., machinery, 
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electrical goods, apparel, chemicals, and earthenware. | 
The only group in which an increase is recorded js 
that of new ships. In spite, however, of the signs of | 
depression, the volume of our foreign commerce js | 
still very enormous, the total of our gross trade (in- 
cluding re-exports) being still well above the 1,000 
millions sterling limit, the exceeding of which for the | 
first time in 1906 was considered so great a record. 

Further, the decline which has taken place is a ques. | 
tion of value rather than of quantities. It will be seen 
from the article on our Index Number that prices fel] 
between 1907 and 1908 in the ratio of 2492 to 22:3. | 
Had prices ranged at the 1907 level in 1908, our total | 
foreign trade for the latter year would have been not | 
1,050 million, but 1,184 million, a figure which actually | 
exceeds the 1,165 millions recorded in 1907. This calcu- | 
lation is, of course, to be used subject to certain limiting | 
considerations upon which we have frequently insisted. 
But those who write or think about the rise and fall of 
our foreign trade without allowing anything for 
changes in the purchasing power of gold are liable to 
unnecessary attacks of melancholia or excessive out- 
breaks of optimism. 








OUR INDEX NUMBER-—THE PRICES OF | 
COMMODITIES IN 1908. | 


Our Index Number for December shows that, on the 
whole, there has been little variation from prices in || 
November, the net result being a fall of only one point. |) 
From the standpoint of the future, however, it is satis- 
factory to note that, taking the year as a whole, there 
has been a general decline in the prices of food and pro- 
visions, which is bound in the end to stimulate the de- 
mand for clothing and the other secondary necessaries 
of life. We give below the figures showing the varia- || 
tion in the Index Number for each month of the current |) 
year and at intervals since the end of 1902 :— 





Total Total 
Index | Index 
Number. | Number. || 
End of December, 1902.. 2003 | End of January, 1908.... 2309 |} 





» December, 1903.. 2197 » February, 1908 .. 2266 || 
»  oune, 1904 ...... 3130) » March, 1908 .... 2263 || 
» December, 1904.. 2136. » April, 1908 ..... . 2195 
» June, 1905...... 2163) » May, 1908 ...... 2188 
» December, 1905.. 2342 | » dune, 1908 ...... 2190 
» dune, 1906 ...... 2362; .,, July, 1908 ...... 219 
»  September,1906.. 2355 | » August, 1908 .... 2168) 
» December, 1906.. 2499) ,, September, 1908.. 2200 
is SE knaieace 2601 | » October, 1908.... 2194 
» December, 1907 2310 | » November, 1908.. 2198 


END OF DECEMBER, 1908 .. 2197 


This table shows that the rapid decline from the 
high point reached in May, 1907, continued with hardly 
a check until last April, the Index Number having || 
dropped in that period from 2601 to 2195, an average | 
fall of 37 points each month. It has subsequently 
been practically stationary, remaining, with the 
single exception of a fall in August, within 7 points | 
of the April figure. | 

Prices are now at the same level as at the end of || 
1903, and somewhat above the position in 1904 and | 
the earlier months of 1905. Taking the past year as | 
a whole, prices have been slightly higher than in 1905, | 
the year in which the great upward movement began. 

2492 





The general level for the last four years is represented 
by the following figures, which give the average Index 
Number for the respective years :— 


} 


This general statement is confirmed in detail by most | 
of the prices given in the succeeding table. All except | 
four of the commodities show a slight decline, bring: || 
ing them in most cases to about the same level as 19 


1904 :— 


| 


| 
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1907. 1908. Fall in -——-_—_s seen 
a | _1. 1904, | 1905. | | 1906. 
T’ eatin 6-04a 
Cotton id ling odetsccecs " 4994 — 105d 363d | 
Do 40a Weld nvessscerees 1044 7Rd se 24nd Tad = “ond 
Wool--N.8.W. Unwashed..| 124d li4d| — ld if ii | 12kd 
Hemp—Manila ............ £244 | — £44 SAS £40 «|| «(£4 
silk —Cossimbugar ........ 12/6 109 | — 19 | 12/3 12/3 | 13/3 
Jade occ covnquessuucestiave £153 | £i44 i— “a | £155 | £183 | = 
Pla .occcccecesecdesosecss £30} | £31 i + £3) £324 | £354 | 
Vinerals, #c. No.3 49/9 49 ie 
| Cleveland pig iron No. 3 |— 64) Dy 52/9 | 
1) Ghee) walle . casecesascssesa 125/ 110; — 15/ 120/ } sat 
Coals~B. Wallsend........ 20) 18/ | — 2 1S6 16, | 17/ 
|| Copper GED * ate dantishes ‘; $66 £80} | £106] 
i} Fie «sc cccedacsk ves ais cy + £128 sl £1 £19548 
| Lead—English ............ £149 | ais — ley | £1248) £17) | £204, 
eS Te ee | 329 | j— as 27/6 28/5 | 35/9 
SNE 0 secs caktaanrand 24/6 | me 22/6 | 24/6 | 24/6 
Petroleum “_ eeedeeoubacne 6h4d | 64d + ‘a 5d | 7d 64d 
Foodstuffs. | 
Wheat ...... M6 | 32) | — 26 30/3 28/6 26/1 
Barley \ oem { 26/10 | 27 |— 3a] 24/7 | 24/7 23/1 
Oat —. 18/ 174 |— 8d] 16/1 17/ll | 17/3 
Beef—Inferior .........:.. 2/9 3/ + 3d 2/10! 2/10 2/10 
Bo PM, . caso sseera des | 6 5/2 | + 2a 5/ 4/10 5/2 
Mutton—Prime............ 62 | 5/8 | — a 6/ 6/ 6/6 
Sugar—West India ........ | 136 | ys | — 16/9 | 14/3 | 12/48 
Coffee, Ceylon mid ........ | 80, | 80/ 80/ 80/ 80/ 
fea (common) ............ ia | 5Sgd | — “33 4d 43d | 4ed 
BNOD. ciscuccsscuwoenbennel | 8 74 | — ] 7 7 7/5¢ 
} i 
Our next table, giving anaeie 


between each | 
| quarte r, indicates that the decline during the year took | 
|| Place in almost every case in the first six months, the | 
variations in the later half-year showing an equal | 


number of increases and decreases :— 
First Sane ot 1908. 


Sve. 































| Move- | ) Extreme 
| Prices, | ments Prices, ments Prices, Variations 
EndDec.| 1st {EndMar 2nd |End Jne.|in the Half 
i a | _Quarter.| 1908. | Quarter.) 1908. | Year. 
“Textiles. ig 
Cotton- ne 6°04 — ossal ats + o-ssa| 660d | + 056d 
40's weft. . l0ad — lad) , | Bad | — lga 
Wool—N.S.W.. 12'd — 4d | mn ; — ld {| lld | — lad 
Hemp— -Manila . --| £284 << | £24 — £4 | £235 | — £5 
seni | =e |B ial] Ba si 
Booccccsvos stles oo + | + 
Flas ices] 6808 | — £24 / 4a | — 83 | 2% | — 2 
nerals, &e j 
Cuvelend gig iron = | + a ae — 94 | *. + 1S 
ORs an nis o _ | — £ ; — £ 
Coals--B. Wallsnd) 20; | — /6 | 19/6 ou Ol min 2 
Copper—G.M.B..| £632 | .. £632 | — £4 | #61 | — £2 
Tin —Straits...... £1193 | + £23z| £1434 | — £17g) £1263 | + &£ 
Landay -+| ss _ * — _ £14 | £1243 | — £ly 
fF TODOW 6c ch see rea } 1979 | — 3 
Saltpetre ........ | 24/6 | as : 24/6 246 | *. 
ani ws dube'e 644d | — wd 63d | 64d — ed 
wrilstuffa, } | 
sas | Sesou (36, | = 32 | Bn) + | BS | B, | 
| tom | / . a 
Cote a. a Lage | — 2a! 170 | + 9a} 187 | + Ta | 
a iferior — ld 2/8 + 4d 3/ i + 3d 
Do Prime ...... 5/ | — 6d 4/6 + 10d' 5/4 | + 4d 
|| Mutton—Prime ..; 6/2 | + 2a 6/4 — 64 | 5/10 — 44 
—_ W.1. Syrups) 13/6 | — 3a 13/3 | — 1/3 | i ee 
in eon ‘| ona = c | he es 1 
§ Nget tow | ade - ame | + Wa} 7h ee Aa 
‘Bacon Har of 1908. 
a, | Move- | Move- Extreme 
| Prices |} ments | Prices | ments Prices, | Variations 
EndJne., 3rd E ndSept} 4th EndDec.| in the 
1908, | Quarter. | 1908. ‘Quarter. 1908. Half-Year. 
Cotton. ster . | 
u ing. 6°604 — 116d) 544d — 045d 4994 |'— 161d 
40's weft......., 88d + ad' 834 |— jd aa | — jd 
Hor NSW....| Ma }+ ¢@| mid | .. Iigd | + 4d 
sic lanila . a £ , + £3 £243 + & 
po ossimbuzar 10/ } 9a 10/9 oe 10/3 + 9d 
Mag) ame | Oe eS Se St lS ah 
oe Minerals, @c, } } 
ie ironCivid, -No.3} 51/ ! | y ox tf 49/3 |— 19 
el rails ........ £5 ‘i Stes. £5: — &£ 
C —~ B. Waitendl ish | i” | is ae : ist ‘eee : 
resitee | aan > ah | At St] at 
Lead — English eel = + ate Tr ics Ete | £13 + FE 
coe * hie i+ / ' —_ 
Seltpetre oo.) | oe ae wea me |. 
Poodatuge. | 6d + fd | Gia | + fd | Gid | + fd 
Wheat , j , aw 
Gazet 31/5 | oa 31/5 + Td 32/ + 7d 
Oey sree if 2) + 2/8 | 258 |— ld | 2/7 | + 2/7 
{ Inferior, . \ 7 i= = | ae : . 7 = 
i— @a| 24 | + Pp aes Bo ee 
Meee ne edie’ <a 54 |— 8d| 4/8 + 6a 5 |— 2a 
Sagar-Wi'wrearat qo? |— .24| 5/8 | 58 |— 2a 
‘often, Caylee 170 6lj|— Wa! 4% t[— Ma Ns | — 9 
Tea (commo oy . 80/ ek! 8 
Rie. s+] Tm | . as “na ina | — 8a 
teed eRcec dual 1 7 _ i— 








— c lose stadly of particular commodities may be made 
ain the following detailed tables, which give the prices 
commodities in every week of the last half-year, in 
ih ios of the figures given in our issue “of July 
4th. The first includes mineral products and metals :- 


ne Ss 


| 55:77 


I.— MINERALS. 























| | | { SaLt 
Trow. Coats. |Coppzer.| Tin. | Taman. PETRE, 
Ended. Cleveta Se eee 
- No. ‘Commn!| Steel eat ‘Engl Eng- 
Walls'nd) G.M.B. | Straits. | Englishhisn Re- 
ie GMB. Bare. | Male, London.| Pig. | fined. 
Tr ton. per ton. perton| per ton. per ton. | per ton. per ton. }per cwt. 
1908. 8 €@i£8 d£s as sb on, Ber ton, per ton. per ow 
July 4....,211 3/615 01517 6017 0/5610 0125 0 01215 O11 4 6 
11... 211 3/615 0517 6 017 0/5717 613i O O13 2 Gl 4 6 
18... ./2 10 9/615 0/517 6017 0/5710 0134 0 O13 5 Ol 4 6 
25..../2 10 *? 15 0/517 6 017 0/59 0 013710 O13 11 7 46 
sates: 10 0/615 0/517 6917 0| 5917 138 10 01512 61 4 6 
8....1211 3/615 01517 6017 0; 6112 6/139 O O14 2 61 4 6 
15....1211 0/615 01517 6017 0/5917 6136 O 0/1317 611 4 6 
22....1211 6/615 0515 9017 6/60 O 013217 61317 61 4 6 
i ll 7:/615 0515 3017 6/61 0 0135 5 O14 2 * 46 
| } | 
Sept.5 ..1212 9 6 15 0515 0018 0| 6010 0131 10 01310 O11 4 6 
12 ../2 12 6 |6 15 0515 0018 0| 6017 6130 5 O13 8 Ol 4 6 
19 [211 31615 0/515 0018 0; 5915 0130 O 0/13 8 91 46 
2% ..1211 0/1615 0'515 0018 0/60 5 0133 7 623 7 6 46 
Oct. 5....211 3615 0/515 91018 0| 5012 6134 5 01315 Ol 4 6 
10.....210 0/7 0 0/515 0018 0/59 2 613315 01311 9146 
17.....2 9 0/7 0 0/515 01 0 0/5910 0132 5 O1310 O1 4 6 
24....2 8 9/7 0 0/515 O11 O 0/6017 613315 011312 61 4 6 
31. (2 8617 00515 O10 we 17 613% 2 61315 Ol 4 6 
Nov.7..../2 9017 0 o | 15 01 0 0} 64 5 013910 ae 76146 
14....12 9 617 0 01515 O11 0 0; 6310 0138 5 01313 91 4 6 
= (2 9 3/7 0 0 (5 15 0100/63 2 6137 2 61316 31 4 6 
Geese 29 617 0 o} 15 0|018 0/6317 613515 01312 61 4 6 
| | | 

Deo. 5....12 8 9/7 0 0 |5 12 6017 0 | 62 15 0134 0O ols 12 él 4 6 
12... ./2 8 6/7 0 0/510 0017 0/63 5 O131 7 GiS1l 31 4 6 
19....122 9 617 0 0 |5 10 0 017 0; 62 8 9132 0 O13 8 91 4 6 

S83 35 SSER 0}017 0/63 8 913212 613 6 31 4 
$1....12 9 317 0 0/510 O10 18 0O/| 6513 013 6 31 4 6 


3132 0 


} 
| 


Movements in the pig-iron market have been small, 


| but, such as there were, have been in a contrary direo- 


tion to the general trend of trade. While prices of 
almost every other article were declining, pig-iron 
slightly advanced, and a return to the figures ruling at 
the close of last year only commenced in the late 
autumn. The year closes, however, with brighter 
prospects at home and in Germany, though the un- 
certainty of the tariff question continues to retard im- 
provement in the U.S.A. 

The price of copper reached low-water mark in the 
beginning of July, but its fluctuations—limited to a 


variation of £9 per ton—have been slight compared to 


the enormous boom in 1907. The comparative stability 
of the market is attributed by Messrs Bolling and 
Lowe to the drastic measures taken to cut down pro 
duction in North America at the beginning of the year: 
‘*Had it not been for the energetic policy pursued in 
this respect, the price of copper would inevitably have 
stood much lower to-day.’’ That policy, however, has 
apparently not been maintained since the summer, for 
mines have been reopened, and smelting operations 
have been pushed forward with the utmost vigour. 
According to the circular of Messrs Merton, the visible 
supply has increased in December by 3,678 tons to 
tons. For the whole year the supplies aggre- 
gated 450,298, whilst the deliveries totalled 414,331 
tons, the excess on the wrong side being, therefore, 
close on 36,000 tons. The price, however, has steadily 
iaeneaand in the latter part of the year, and although 
the renewed activity of the electrical industry may have 
had some influence, it would seem that the price is 
being artificially maintained. Messrs Bolling and 
Lowe report on the market for tin as follows :— 


Low water-mark was reached in January, when cash delivery 
sold at {118 ros, the situation at that time being painted in the 
most sombre colours, but towards the spring there was a decided 
upward tendency, which lifted the price to £147. Indeed, until 
May, the market was kept at a pretty high level, though it went 
considerably adrift during the summer months on a renewal of 
heavy shipments. Early in July the price dropped to £124, but a 
new bull campaign was initiated in August based upon anticipa- 
tions of a most satisfactory trade development in America, and 
prices were lifted to £141 15s for cash. From that time onwards 
the market, with but small fluctuations, has fallen a prey to bear 
raids, based upon the unrelaxed pressure displayed by Chinese 
speculators and others in the East to market their holdings, and 


the outlook for 1909 is obscure. 

The usual autumn advance in coal took place in 
September and October, when householders were filling 
up their cellars, but the enormous shrinkage in demand 
for industrial purposes has brought the price down 
again to the summer level. 

Our next table includes the raw material used in the 


textile industries :— 
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’ * ov > WANT IRE. Dec. 5..../112 71 7 2017 41 8 6/3 2} 50; 56 {300 , | ial 
: II.—MATERIAL FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTUR 12... 112 81 7 0017 41 8 61210' 56154130 3 : a4 | “ BR 
t ee $$ $$ — 19 .../112 91 6 9017 31 8 6/210) 5 0| 510 13 0 0 7 ji 
. ' ae 25.. |L12 21 6 8017 21 8 3/210! 5 0) 510 |3 00 7 Ph cree 
A CorTon. Woon. Sk. | Fax. Hemp. | JUTE. 31....1112 O1 6 7017 441 8913 0} 5 21} 58535017 i | Wh 
R er Sooke Yarn — mn Cons my g8 | Manila. | — Wheat prices have been uneventful. The anticipated | _— 
i ee | Baek, (we en ‘| shortage in the world’s supply in 1908, which eaye | — 
} per Ib. | per lb. | per lb. ; per Ib. yee ten. | ge tee pe ton. save | still 
| per Ib. | 3 |B I a > to the increase in th t f 
1908. | 4 a | ed| £5 |£ 2 diesa rise te ease prices in the autumn o 1907, | land 
July 4...... 6-35 | 8 ¥ oe ee ice fis & o | Was avoided by the large shipments from Argentina jp | ee 
i 8......| 617 | 8 Lik 10 0 a » = . _ : : the spring, which exceeded all previous records. By | spe 
kkeesi | 604 1% 14 | 100 | 2 6 March the price had fallen to a more normal level, and | aa 
| oe 3..-«-4* ee eee (2110 on? 3 & | remained fairly steady throughout the summer. | rs 
s| 5... | 5-92 1% | iif | 10 9 | 3710 | 22 0 O1710 0 Threatened trouble in the Balkans and adverse reports | sad 
eI oe | J i ji ' 10 9 27 10 ) a : / ane btn " a . } ra 
i te 1% lif | 10 9 | 2710 | 23 0 O18 5 O of the coming Argentine crop have strengthened market teas 
¥ | quotations since October. The small fluctuations in an. 
bt Sept. 5...... | 5-96 | mh | 8 | 27 0 | 23 0 O18 O O . : . ; | str 
tS eater ce | 5.48 Th | 10 9 | 27 5 |24 0 O1713 9 | the price of flour have made it unnecessary to alter | fe: 
) hie | 5°46 7% | 10 9 | 27 5 | 2310 O18 O O le ht 3 ae | ofte! 
i a8...0+. one u | HE | 0.3 | 27 8 | 2310 os 3 9 the retail price of bread. Butchers’ meat has shown cal 
i | ais ial | eta abe — no variations of importance, the seasonal demand | = 
‘ j ° i . ° . ’ | wou 
} OO an | 34 iit | 10 9 | 30 0 | 23 10 O17 5 0 | accounting for the slight upward movement in Novem. | cart 
: eee | 33 | Th | ae Fi Se Cine ate 6 | ber and December. Potatoes and rice have partici- | ie 
31......| 500 | 88 | 103 10 9 | 30 0 = 10 O16 2 6 | pated in the general decline. We referred last year anes 
Nov. 7......{ 5°02 | on | 29 | 2915 | 2310 olis i5 9 | to the high price of food as a depressing factor in | ally 
a | +2 8 | 104 10 : jee | 3 0 os ee: general trade. It is, therefore, encouraging to have to| a 
( = 4 ; | ud 10 9 | 3 10 a 0 01410 0 record a general lower level in this group. a 
on es - 10 9 | 3010 | 2 0 ol410 0 Finally, we give a group of miscellaneous commodi- | _ 
RR ins 49 | 1% 1l4 10 9 | 3010 | 2410 01418 9 ties of dome stic consumption :— 
re 480 | 7 | dig 10 9 | 310 | 2410 O14 15 0 Ame 
tas «ss | | aig | 10 9 | 3010 | 10 O14 8 0 | IV.—FOR DRINKING, LIGHTING, AND OTHER PURPOSES | sen 
Sickenes 4°99 1 lig | 109 | 31 0/24 5 O14 5 0 = ah 
a : —— <<< — . | tnan 
ae ; e SvuGar. TEA. CoFFEE. core Ors. CTaLLow [npico || ; 
The price of cotton, as usual, showed a fluctuation on | week |——— na a © | er 
the appearance of the harvest forecasts, and the low | Ended.) a oe’ L cette — Petro-| Olive to © — 
: . ndia 100) | sum- |} — 
figures reached in the last four months of the year = [Syrups| Mid’. | Med Average.| !m- pa | ing. || nS * 
indic: > effe f exceptionally . . oem , an 
oo . the — of eXCE os ov — a 1908 per owt, joe ows. = [per Ib|per om. ae ore r Ib a 
rom America. Estimates to hand place the yield < .-|edi]s da] é 8 sdé£s dasa |i ag 
ype mates (0 BANG PACS the YH Me | say 4] 6 6 {iz 0| oe] a liso] & bro of 9 ss 8 | in 
over 134 million bales, the previous record being 13.64 ll.| 8 6 |12 O| 58 | 8 | 1 8 3] GF |3610 0/110 635 8 
1: . a cil . > 18... 8 6 | 12 O| Sa | 8% }1 79) = 6% lbs 10 O11 10 &3 8 on « 
million bales in 1904-5. The visible supply of Europe 5.18612 0| 88 H 170! 6 4010 O1ll 3/3 8 
and America on December 4th was 4.447, compared eine) ke : te a dss _ 
with 3-647 at the corresponding date in 1907. The wet 7 ¢ = St ; : : : 40 10 0 11 338 | kno 
lower price of raw cotton, howev é *t stimu- 15..) 8 6 | IL 44) 5g H 15 6) 6 4010 C)1ll 35 8 of rr 
; P a ever, has not yet stimu 22. 8 6 |11 45} Sa | 8 115 9!) 6% 4010 O|111 33 8 bad 
lated the demand for finished goods, and stocks of a 8 6 | ll ‘ Sa | 8 11 5 6| Gy 4010 Ofall 33 8 || ‘ 
7 . sl "4.5 SPIT J s : as i 
yarn continue heavy. Taking the situation as a whole, | sept.5..| g 6 | 11 43] 52 | 8 | 1 6 14) 6% 42 0 0 111 3/3 8 || rule 
the prospects for the immediate future do not warrant 12. | 86 |i 4 1S ites) seme gin sss — 
the expectation of any sustained improvements in siséelu ai| 3 st i¢ o| eles 0 O11 333 8 |l 9 
rices, and, on the other hand, if sti- | | one 
ene, SRG, St r hand, if current crop esti- | ow, 5.| 3 6 | 43) 53 | [15 7 6m 46 0 O11n 338 | “de 
mates are realised, a decline in value might take place. 10} 8 6 | 11 44 54 8 11 5 4) 6 47 0 OL 35 8 | juas 
Wool has shared in the general decline, but finished wissinal @ tee ee ep 0 O12 O3 8 a 
* * a | > lz ¢ } > 
the year at a higher level than had been anticipated. 31..| 8 9 | 1) 44) 5B] 8114 9!) Gf 49 5 01112 O35 8 | less 
; : pacer | bin; 
The concluding part of the year was noticeable for big | Nov.7..) 8 9 |11 44) 58 | 83/146! 6% 495 010 338 || —_ 
sales of merino and crossbreds at remunerative rates. a 12 3 2 44 4 i 3? en Se atn oss E pro: 
. a“ - 13 
Spinners are in a much more cheerful mood than they %..| 9 0 |11 3| Sk | 8 11 5 0] GH 4910 O11 35 8 || 7 
were, and exhibit a very am feeling as to the | pec. 5... 9 0 |11 3) 58 1 510: 64g 50 0 01110 63 8 || wit! 
prospects of the future. 12... 3) ll 3 | Sa | 8 | 1 5 104 252 0 0110 65 8 | me 
cs Si | 3 
Jute has been very uncertain thinnhions the year, 26. .| 4 fh 3 | : i 6 1 Ba 9 0 1 10 6 3 8 mat 
and was considerably lower at the close ; but the other | —_3::'_8 108 11 5!| Se | 8 11 6 44) 6h 54 0 0110 6 5 8 of ¢ 
xtiles < , i om y 
aa, ee a ee compared with the The sugar market hates shown little variation. Prices || = 
whawe thee July aes oe = a icular, being £3 10s | were maintained early in the year through the expecta- En, 
ene te 3 = ae rm January qi quotation. tion of small crops in Cuba, but the fear was not “ 
group consists of foodstuffs realised, and the price was kept at a low level during | Bry 
Ill.—Foop ) PRODUCTS. the summer in anticipation of large supplies from | | neh 
~~ $$ —....... | Russia under the amended terms of the Brussels Con- || _ 
> > J yo 
Gazaree Avanos | — ber eats vention. These, however, were not forthcoming, and | de 
Week s caerieeeaneninaapeilasiandiedimiiadtaaiaat aan iat gmat ae although the European beet crops have been large, the || = 
re ee an | | weight of sugar has been light ; it has, therefore, been | sta 
Wheat! Barley! Oats. - nfe- | brime.| Prime. | 4°04 | Ran- ible = In § 
Honse- rior. | English.| goon, | POSSible to maintain prices, in spite of diminished con- || | 3 
0 Ss CC 
nil Recta A aia a Ee sumption. 
per qr. |per qr. per qr./280 ibs. lbs.) 8 Ibs. bs. | i 
1908. RCC ee ae eee Tecate —_—_—__ > 
July 4....j1 101 {1 3211/0 18 71 7 3\210| § 2 5 8 |510 0| 7 103 | tor 
i... 10 Sh ¢ 4018 S17 312 6) 4 8! 5 6 510 0/7 9 \n 
ad 8 51 76/2 6| 48) 5 6 - 
%..../1 12 5/1 € 5018 61 7 6 nes 5 | 5 10 ais 9 Tit IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA—-THE BANKER, THE | fac 
inal 1-1 104 do , r1 + slawh aeloce theceiee PIONEER, AND THE SPECULATOR. the 
a 018 91 8 0/210) 5 0} 5 8 1/315 ol8 . isti 
35....1 1 6 3 100 18 61 8 0/210|410| 5 4 | 317 6/7 103 Last week I discoursed upon the characteristics of the | | ; \ 
29...:|1 101011 4 5017 12 8 oa 410, 56/30 0\7 9 | Smerican business man. His nervous temperament, | = 
his ru > x his (| Sul 
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January 9, 1909. | 
“ Financial Overstrain,’”? with undue extensions of | 
credit in moments of commercial elation, is another. | 
When I spoke of the low but rising standards of busi-| 
ness morality, I was thinking not of individuals but of | 
eonventions—of practices that will pass muster. There 
still exists a good deal of mental confusion about moral | 
landmarks—due I think partly to the rapid changes in| 
economic organisation, partly to the embarrassing | 
variations and inconsistencies in the laws of 50 dis-. 
tinct States and territories. In spite of it all we see the | 
evolution on every side of scientific railroad and indus-| 
trial organisations not always as scrupulous as they 
should be, but still gradually adapting themselves to a | 
stricter law and a more enlightened public opinion, and | 
often equipped with very capable, honest, and ener-| 
getic officials. The old buccaneer pioneer of railroads | 
would hardly recognise the modern railroad president | 
as his legitimate offspring. The late Mr Cassatt, of | 
the Pennsylvania, was one of the first and best of the| 
new school. By enforcing uniform rates and gradu-| 
ally inducing other lines to do the same, he conferred | 
a great service both on his own line and on the public. | 

“« Financial Overstrain ’’ brings us at once face to! 
face with the most important figure of all, the| 
American banker. He is, indeed, a tremendous per- | 
sonage, for credit plays a bigger part in America 
than in any other country in the world. 
power of the great bankers in New York and Chicago 
is, indeed, curtailed by the prohibition of branch bank- 
ing. But how vast is their indirect authority ! In the last 
panic, on their motion, by a wave as it were of a 


’ 


magic wand, many thousands of banks in all parts of | 


the United States, suddenly, in contravention of law, 
on one and the same day, suspended cash payments, 
and put in circulation a currency of their own un- 


known to the Legislature. This I mention not by way | 


of reproach—for most people think that the expedient, 
bad as it was, prevented a much worse disaster—but 
as a sign and symbol of the omnipotence of the 
bankers of New York when they choose, through the 


bine and enforce a policy. They are men as I shouid 
judge of infinite energy and resource, working under 
conditions quite different from our own. They have 
less opportunities than a London banker has of com- 
safety, but they seek 
it in a diversity of 


bining moderate profits with 
prosperity and generally find 
speculative enterprises which would hardly come 
within English notions of banking. Far be it from 
me to pass hasty judgments on those cool and wary 
manufacturers of credit. Though they are the victims 
of a bad system, they could teach us a good deal. I! 
will merely say that the question, ‘‘ What is a bank? ”’ 
would take even more answering in America than in 
England. 
‘Go where you will in the Union,’’ writes Mr 
Bryce in his American Commonwealth, ‘‘ you feel | 
bonds, stocks, and shares in the atmosphere all round | 
you;”’ and he points out how far more intense and 
prevalent is the habit of speculation in the United 
States than in England, France, or Germany—and this 
| 0 spite of the fact that agriculture is still the principal 
occupation of Americans. New York, with its million 
of Jews, is the Niagara into which American specula- 
tion concentrates its streams and tributary torrents. 
And as Niagara with the aid of the engineer manu- 
fectures electrical power, so New York with the aid of 
the banker manufactures credit, and multiplies, as 
|| 't were, the ground floors upon which speculators may 
| build their airy fabrics. When a banker commits 
|| Suicide because he is ‘‘ overloaned,’’ or a judge con- 
demns a banker because ‘‘ he lost himself in the 
‘peculator,’’ it is easy to pass censure. But the banker 
'S olten only the instrument of speculation. He has to 
take the world as he finds it. A leading business man 
of New York gave me an instance of what is quite 
“ommonly done. A friend of his with a good salary 
and a capital of 100,000 dollars employed his capital 
as follows. He invested the whole in the stock of 
Company A and took it to Bank A, which gave him 
a loan of 85,000 dollars. With this loan he bought 
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stock in Company B and took it to Bank B, from 
which he was able to borrow 75,000 dollars. And so 
he went on investing and borrowing eight times over ! 
He boasted that in this way by skilful investment in 
stock that paid a higher rate than he paid the banks 
for their loans,* he was making 5,000 dollars a year 
in excess interest alone, apart from the appreciation 
in capital value on which he also counted. Here, of 
course, the bankers were unconscious instruments. 
The banker’s business is to loan money on good 
security, with an ample margin, at profitable rates and 
for short periods. He cannot possibly concern him- 
self with the use to which the loan is put. When my 
friend asked this habitual and incurable speculator 
what he would do if one of the links in the chain 
broke, the only answer was that there were friends 
who would come to the rescue. I have no doubt that 
out of ten men who indulge in this game nine come to 
grief. And the tenth must have many sleepless nights, 
besides becoming a very much less capable servant of 
the company which pays him his salary for doing other 
work. 

When anybody acquainted with the banking and 
exchange quarter of the City of London visits the 
corresponding district of New York, he will be struck 
by some differences as well as by some similarities. In 
both there is evidence of prodigious wealth and 
financial power. But in New York the wealth and 
power are wholly American. There are practically no 
foreign banks, and there seem to be few bill brokers or 
discount houses. Instead of commercial bills they have 
‘“one name paper.’ The banks are grouped round 
the Stock Exchange and Wall Street. In the absence 
of a ‘* Bank of England ”’ this is their centre. Some 
of them, of course, are chiefly commercial; but most 
of them, I suppose, depend for their profits mainly 
upon speculation and finance. And when one speaks 
of speculation one includes, of course, speculation in 
metals, raw materials, and food. Cotton, copper, and 
wheat futures often afford more sport to the ‘* bear "* 
and the ‘‘ bull ’’ than even the favourite railroad and 
mining counters. But it would be difficult to name 
anything in which New York gambles freely that is not 
American. Of all investors and_ speculators the 
American is the most patriotic. Coffee, perhaps, might 
be quoted as an exception. But coffee (though not a 
native product) is the great American drink, as tea ts 
the great English drink. New York, therefore, is an 
important coffee market. And yet in coffee finance (as, 
for instance, in the settlement of the valorisation loan} 
London has to take the lead and direct the operations. 
Nay, more, I was told by a large coffee importer in 
Boston that a good deal of coffee round by 
London, and is thence shipped to the States. I could 
hardly have believed that New York’s communications 
with the world are so indirect, and that she is) so 
dependent for international purposes upon London. 

As New York is the banking and speculative centre 
of the United States, so is London the world’s mart 
and exchange. A walk round about the Bank of 
England provides one with a sort of panorama of the 
world’s credit institutions. The leading banks of 
Germany, France, and most other European countries, 
large and small; those of India, China, and Japan, of 
Australasia and South Africa, of Canada and South 
America are all located within a few hundred yards of 
the Bank of England, and in bad times many of them 
employ their idle funds in the one market where money 
is always loanable at a price. One may perhaps put 
the contrast thus: New York is the banking metro- 
polis of the largest and richest Free-trade area in the 
world. She takes toll from 45 States. But their deal- 
ings and hers with the outside world are so hampered 
and embarrassed by the tariff, which is almost as fatal 
to banking as to shipping, that for these outside 
operations she has to depend mainly upon London. 
London, on the other hand, is the banking metropolis 
first of England, in the second degree of the British 
Empire, and, thirdly, of the four continents. The Bank 


goes 


* The banks would lend him money at 44 or 5 per cent. in 
normal times. 
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of England is not only the British banker’s bank, but! The years from 1890 to 1898 were among the worst 


the foreign banker’s bank. ; 
When I was at Hot Springs I noticed that a New 
York broker had an office in the hotel, so that tired 
speculators who had come to recuperate in the 
Virginian Tyrol might be able to relieve the monotony 
of golf and the tedium of a rest cure by a flutter in 
their favourites. The instinct is very nearly allied to 
the spirit of enterprise. Behind the enterprising manu- 
facturer or inventor or pioneer of railways sits the 
speculative investor. It is thus that under modern 
conditions a new country can be developed rapidly. 
Even where speculation is a pure vice it has this in- 
cidental advantage, that it helps to reduce worthless 
wealth with lightning rapidity to the ranks of manual 
labour ; and here in his last book Mr Carnegie, one of 
the most characteristic products of America (though 
with a strong Scottish flavouring), finds one of the 
chief differences between the social systems of the 
United States and the United Kingdom. There is, he 
thinks, a wholesome natural law that wealth should 
not pass beyond the third generation. ‘* Where it is 
left free it passes, as a rule, in three generations from 
shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves in all English-speaking 


lands except the United Kingdom, where the law of 


primogeniture and legal _ settlements guards a 
hereditary class and defeats the operation of the 
natural law. In free lands the children of millionaires 
and their children may be safely trusted to fulfil the 
law ; to keep a fortune is scarcely less difficult than to 
acquire it. Wealth is dispersive where unbuttressed 
by special laws designed to keep it in certain channels. 
sihasenke We may safely trust those who have not made 
the money to prove adepts in squandering it.’’ 
F. W. H. 





THE ITALIAN BUDGET.—I. 


(BY AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Tue terrible disaster which has befallen one of the 
most beautiful regions of Italy has called forth the 
sympathy and assistance not only of Italians, but of 
foreigners. Large voluntary subscription funds have 
been raised, but they are not enough; and it seems 
probable that the Government will devote to the most 
urgent cases some thirty million lire, part of the sur- 
plus realised in the last financial year (1907-8). But 
the sums needed are vastly larger than that figure, 
and as the current Budget and next year’s will close 
(apart from the disastrous earthquake) with small 
surpluses, it is evident that Italy will have to take one 
of these three courses : retrenchment of expenses, new 
taxation, or debt. Any one of these courses would be 
readily accepted, as in these days of misfortune the 
patriotic feeling of the nation has been aroused to the 
highest point. It is a pity that the Italian Budget is no 
more in the brilliant situation which, from 1901 to 
1907, would have permitted the application of thirty 
or forty millions of lire for several years to the aid of 
the desolated provinces. ; 

The Budget speech of the Minister of Finance and 
the publication of important Parliamentary documents 
make it possible to give a picture of Italian finance up 
to date*. We are at a turning point in the financial 
history of our country, as will be seen from the follow- 


ing tables, which set out the Budget surplus or deficit 
for the last 18 years :— 


Years of Deficit. 


Lire Italiane. 
1899-91 


rhos peebecacdncsasesépestuts — 84,672,363 
MEE Seocuscusboves vacuetuwegvets — 48,138,805 
SND 6s bends kdetn ches bvcedea nets + 9,343,765 
SED < saps dhinauneutsndensatiieah — 58,855,904 
SD reusinateipsgnnknintadhennd + — 409,077 
DP bbvnrcesnpsanhespdkedecs ack — 1,633,150 
Ree ccenpecececces + 126,931 
OPT in he Ninn deibne mopicdginera 43 kate — 1,105,573 


* See the Economist, July 11, 1908, on “* The Finances of Italy.” 
In that article the figures are given to June 30, 7907. In the 


present article the figures are brought down to June 30, 1908, and 


estimate are made for the current financial year (1908-9), and for 
the next (1909-10). ; 


} 


| 





company ’’), but their work proved beneficent. 


in our national finance. The Abyssinian War, the 
banking crisis, the Protectionist tariff, the riots jp 
Sicily, in the Southern Provinces, and in Milan exer. 
cised a sinister influence on the State Budget. The 
surpluses were few and small, and the deficits great. 
But the deficit taught our governing classes the benef- 
cent lesson of parsimony and curtailment of expenses. 
The Opposition papers ridiculed the Cabinets, which 
courageously tried to reduce expenditure, with the 
nickname of ‘‘ compagnia della lesina’’ (‘* skin-flint 
In the 
meantime, despite the Protectionist tariffs which sur- 
rounded us in foreign countries, and despite th: 
national tariff, which drew our capital into unnatural 
channels, agriculture and industry made great progress 
in Italy ; the banking crisis was overcome, the Italian 
Rentes were again quoted at 100 and over, and as the 
paper circulation, not covered by metal reserve, was 
reduced, the agio insensibly dwindled. These facts 
reacted favourably on the State Budget, and the fol- 
lowing were years of surpluses :— 

Lire Italiane. 


as 


ss i tans ke + 15,094,086 
toe ee at 4+ 5,210,486 
BE eet ce ae ae 4 41234451 
ek ret ae 4+ 32.582 183 
RE ee + 69,713.19 
tn ne ee + 33,814,847 | 
eee es ea Sey ee + 47°798,285 
ee tre renemeeevice tee etre + 63.521,386 
BD ce ee + 89,999,285 
OE ee + 39,857,850 


The acme of prosperity was attained on June 29, 
1906, when the Italian Parliament, amidst loud cheers, 
voted the conversion of the Rentes from 4 per cent. to 
33, and after five years to 34 per cent. The conversion 
of this enormous debt of 8,000,000,000 lire was accom- 
plished without difficulty, and, indeed, with such suc- 

But the great surpluses were a danger. Year after 
year the income of the State went on increasing, mak- 
ing it tempting to incur new expenses. The contempo- 
raneous increase in private incomes and the progress 
in industry and commerce led to a crisis, which culmi- 
nated last November, the full consequences of which 


cess that it enhanced the credit of the Italian State. 


have not yet been seen (see Economist, July 25 and 
August 22 and 29, 1908, on “ Italian Bourses.’’) In 


State finance we have not had a crisis, but undoubtedly 
the situation calls for great prudence. The Budget tor 
1906-7 closed with a surplus of 89,999,285 lire. Some ] 
of this was not real, having been obtained by artificial 
devices, on which it would take too long to dwell. The 
fiscal year 1907-8 closed with a surplus of only || 
39,857,850 lire, from which sum must be deducted 
3,310,094 lire, representing the accounts remaining 
over from past years, so that the real surplus must be 
put at 36,547,757 lire. The first estimate of the Budget 
for the current year 1908-9 closed with a surplus 0! 
43,613,757 lire. Various subsequent Parliamentary 
votes introduced variations in income and expenditure, 
so that in the revised Budget the estimated surplus !s 
reduced to 16,092,632 lire, from which before the end 
of the year various items will have to be deducted, 1" 
consequence of Bills involving expenditure not yet 
voted by Parliament. The Minister of Finance is com- 
pelled, therefore, to estimate the real surplus at only 
3 million lire. Probably the surplus would have been 
greater, as the figures of the 
calculated too low, but the extraordinary expenses and 
the reduction of income consequent on the ruin 0! 
Messina and Reggio Calabria render the surplus very 
doubtful. Nor are the estimates for 1909-10 better, 25 
it is calculated that the final surplus will not exceed 
the sum of 5 million lire. 

The chief cause of the progressive dwindling of the 
surpluses is the continuous increase in public expendl- 
ture in the years after 1897-8. The actual expenditur®, 
which had been reduced from 1,774,983,122 lire 
1890-1 to 1,669,168,155 lire in 1898-9, went on increas 
ing afterwards, till in 1907-8 the figure of 2,251,747»74° 
lire was attained. The all-important cause of this !- 
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cre 
of public servants. One after another, all classes of 
wiblic servants, from the highest State Councillors 
down to the humblest letter-carrier, have clamoured 
for a higher salary, to meet the enhanced cost of living. 
In the years 1905-9 this cause alone has produced an 
increase of 115 million lire in public expenditure. 
Another cause of increased expenditure has been the 
clamour for public works. In the same years there 
were voted: (1) 31,975,100 lire for land drainage and 
improvement in malarial regions, highways, &c. ; (2) 
2x,000,000 lire in State aid to the building schemes for 
transforming the capital (Rome) ; (3) 137,043,000 lire 
to harbour works ; (4) 15,000,000 lire to land and 
hydraulic works in Sardinia ; (5) 28,500,000 lire in aid 
to regions damaged by earthquake in Calabria, by the 
eruption of Vesuvius, &c. ; (6) 551,500,000 to new rail- 
ways construction. 

\Vho can wonder that Mr Carcano, Minister of 
Finance, in his last Budget speech, dwelt at length 
on the urgent necessity of putting a stop to the in- 
crease of unnecessary expenditure ? 


(To be continued. ) 








THE U.S. STEEL CORPORATION AND ITS 
SMALLER RIVALS—MR CARNEGIE’S SENSA- 
TIONAL DISCLOSURES. 


Mr CARNEGIE’S record as the builder of the largest steel con- 
cern in the world lends peculiar authority to his views now that 
he has retired, and can speak with comparative impartiality. 
But his testimony before the Ways and Means Committee at 
Washington, on December aist, has awakened world-wide 
curiosity which was by no means satisfied by the brief sum- 
maries telegraphed over to this side. ‘The New York Evening 
Post descnbed his evidence at the Tariff Hearings as “the 
most sensational, unique, and interesting that has been given 
by any witness.’’ We have, therefore, made use of the two best 
reports we have seen—those of the Evening Post and Journal of 
Commerce in the following account. 

Mr Carnegie, it will be remembered, followed President Felton 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, Charles M. Schwab of the 
Bethlehem Company, and ex-Judge E. H. Gary, president of 
the United States Steel Corporation, all of whom within the 
previous week had given the committee what purported to be 
figures of cost in the making of pig-iron and steel rails. It 
was to reconcile their statements with Mr Carnegie’s magazine 
article that the perplexed Committee invited the Steel King to 
Washington. 


CHAIRMAN SERENO Payne opened the hearing with a 
reference to Mr Carnegie’s article in the Century 
magazine, stating that the steel industry needed no pro- 
tection. Mr Carnegie said he had come before the 
committee as a reluctant witness, but that the post- 
ponement of his appearance had been fortunate. 

‘I no longer appear as the sole announcer of the fact 
that steel no longer needs protection; for I am now flanked 
on my right by the president of the largest steel concern 
in the world, Judge Gary, and on my left by Mr Metcalf, 
of Auburn, N.Y., representing the Harvester people, who 
also has made statements justifying my position. It was no 
news to me that Judge Gary would make that statement. 
It has been a matter of common acquiescence among 
the steel men that they no longer needed the duty.” 

The Chairman recited the figures given to the com- 
mittee by Messrs Felton, Schwab, and Gary, stating 
that the first-named had placed the cost of rails at 
$26, and the other at more than $21, while Mr Gary 
had admitted that United States Steel Corporation 
could make for about $2 less than any rival concern. 
There are more ways of figuring cost than of killing 
a cat,” said Mr Carnegie, smiling, and drumming 
upon the table with his fingers, as he did whenever 
4 controversial point came uppermost with the com- 
mittee. ‘It is all a matter of bookkeeping,’’ he 
observed, referring to the statement of Mr Schwab, 
that in 1899 steel rails were made at a cost of twelve 
dollars a ton and sold for fifteen. 

“If the same mode of bookkeeping we adopted were held 
‘onow, I don’t think you would find that the cost of making 
Steel rails by any concern would be as great as Judge Gary 
‘nd other witnesses have testified that it is. I made the 


‘tatement that a ton of steel could be made cheaper in 
“merica than in any foreign country; and if that were 
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; where the original cost of rails 
was fixed at fifteen dollars, and if foreign manufacturers 
adopted the same method of telling their costs. | don’t think 
that Pittsburgh would lose the trophy of the honour of 
being the cheapest steel producer in the world.” 


or 





Chairman Payne here interposed with a restatement 
of Judge Gary’s argument, and said the figures sub- 
mitted seemed to show that the Steel Corporation had 
an advantage of $2 per ton on iron. The committee 
wished to learn whether reduction or abolition of the 
tariff would drive out the small men. Mr Carnegie 
réplied that Judge Gary’s talk about the weaker men 
in the steel business needing protection was “ the 
shrewdest dodge he ever heard of.’ Mr Gaines men- 
tioned that the Steel Corporation owns everything from 
ore to finished metal, and then asked what would be 
the effect of wiping out the tariff on the small men who 
do not. Mr Carnegie said the small men were engaged 
in specialties, and there was plenty of room for them. 
The general steel business could not be engaged in 
to-day except on a large scale. Asked if he meant that 
the small man of ability had no chance, Mr Carnegie 
said certainly not-—there never was such a chance for 
a man of ability as was offered by the large plant 
to-day. He himself had had 43 partners. Of these 
only one had put in any money :— 

‘** Judge Gary’s solicitude for the small competitor is 
sublime. When Judge Gary told you he could get along 
without a tariff, it was the judge who spoke. When he 
referred to his competitors, it was a lawver who spoke.” 

Mr Carnegie then went into an illuminating com- 
parison of the different steel companies now in the 
business, declining interruptions, and asking that he 
might tell his story in his own way. We here quote 
the vivid report of the Evening Post: 


‘** The Cambria Company has every advantage which the 
United States Steel Corporation possesses except its own 
railroads. The profit on transportation is the only advan- 
tage United States Steel has over Cambria. If they ever 
compete with only that difference between them, it will be 
a * cold day ’ for United States Steel.”’ 

An interesting bit of business within the committee here 
took place, of which Mr Carnegie evidently did not catch 
the drift. Mr Payne had leaned over and whispered to Mr 
Dalzell, who sat at his right. ‘‘ I wish the chairman would 
tell me what he said to Mr Dalzell. 1 think I ought to 
know,’’? Mr. Carnegie said. 
auditors, while the room shook with laughter, making a 
trumpet of his hands, he leaned toward the audience, 
imitating the attitude assumed by Mr Payne in whispering 
to Mr Dalzell: ‘‘ 1 thought,’’ he said, while the auditors 
shrieked with laughter, ‘* that Payne leaned over to Dalzell 
and whispered, ‘ The jig’s up.’ ”’ 


Mr Carnegie then took up the Lackawanna Com- 
pany. Mr Gary had no care for himself, he said ; 
therefore, he must find some weak and struggling 
brother whom the reduction would injure. Chairman 
Payne referred to the location of the company. 

‘‘ The location is good,’’ echoed Mr Carnegie, “* but I am 
sorry to say that, corporation like, it built its works on sand, 
and has been continually struggling to nmke those works 
run. It has its own coal, coke, and limestone, and I place 
it alongside the Cambria.’’ Reaching the Pennsylvania 
company, Mr Carnegie proceeded with the remark that 
there was not one of these companies but was larger than 
anything he knew of in Europe, except Krupp’s, and that 
was not competitor in this line of business. The 
Pennsvivania has rich mines in Cuba, and is going to make 
a quality of steel rails far superior to any made now, except 
by Schwab. They will make a great fortune out of their 
ore. These three concerns, he said, were all in business 
before the Carnegie company began to build its works. If 
either of them is unable to compete at this time, the Govern-. 
ment should cease to give them artificial protection. The 
total abolition of duties would not affect these concerns 
seriously. A few cargoes might arrive in San Francisco, 
but, if you are going to take the money of the poor’ to 
injure San Francisco and Galveston, you might be in tter 
business. Those communities have a right to make some 
money out of their steamship lines, and to deprive them of 
it in order to benefit manufacturers in the East, 3,000 miles 
awav is unfair. It is not the policy of any Government to 
coddle and nurse inefficient management. If you are going 
to do that, it will be a bad outlook for the future position of 


America.”’ 
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The Felton-Schwab-Gary figures were still on the 
mind of the committee, and Chairman Payne got back 
to them, quoting an elaborate investigation of steel 
costs recently made by the Department of Commerce 
and Labour, showing an average cost for rails for five 


years of $22.23, and an average profit of $4.97. To 
which the witness replied: 

‘‘ Those figures remind me of the old saying, ‘ As for 
figures, I know they lie.’ If the figures are correct I ask 


you as men of common sense and judgment—if they are 
anything like the real truth, how can Gary stand before you 
on oath and declare that he doesn’t need the duty? ”’ 

Chairman Payne mildly suggested that the judge 
had quoted his cost as more than $2 less :-— 

‘‘ 1am not answering that. I am not talking about Judge 
Gary, but about Chairman Payne,”’ shot out the vivacious 
little witness. ‘*‘ If I had followed the advice of some of 


my friends who wanted me to regain control of United 
States Steel when it was selling for $8 or $g—as I easily 


could—I should have told Judge Gary to remain with me 
and I would double his salary. Sometimes he speaks as a 
judge and sometimes as a lawyer—and he is eminent in 
both. He is what the Scotch would call a ‘ pawky chiel.’ | 
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| would get more favourable terms in the trust 


The figures do nothing but mislead you, if you do not apply | 


brains to these questions—and you all have them.”’ 


Replying to Mr Payne as to how much profit a manu- | : ; , 
: ; /was to cut prices, and thus stimulate the demand for | 


facturer should receive, Mr Carnegie said the return 
should depend on the company and the management. 
We make 23,000,000 tons of steel, and 
5,000,000. ‘‘ We are all falling behind in making im- 
provements except the Bethlehem Company.’’ 
Carnegie then told the story of Schwab’s trip 


rolling girders scientifically, while every American 
manufacturer was charging the consumer fifteen cents 
a ton for steel not used. 


‘hat young fellow, not in any combination 
struggling against financial difficulties, resolved that his 
mills should have a beam mill equal to any in the world. 
He put one in, and now he has more orders than he can fill. 
He made twenty thousand tons last month, when we used 
to think the Carnegie company was doing well to make two 
thousand. He saw in Germany that not a pound of coal 
was being used and that they were burning the gas from 
the blast furnaces, and he adopted that improvement. I 
hope your committee will give to Mr Schwab the honour of 
having retained to America her foremost position in the 
steel trade. He is making rails he is getting $51 for, and 
pretty soon he will be selling them for $28 and making a 
profit—nickel rails.’ 

The witness next quoted significantly Judge Gary’s 
latest report, showing a profit of $15.50 on every ton 
of steel sold, of all kinds, and added: 

** Judges are never permitted to sit upon a case in which 
they are interested,and you will make the greatest mistake in 
the world if you give too much weight to their testimony. 
Will you do this?”’ ‘Silence in the courtroom,’’ he 
shouted, gleefully, as the dazed committee sat like a row of 
bottles. Mr Dalzell tried to regain his mental footing first, 
but Mr Carnegie silenced him with a wave of the hand. 
Mr Dalzell, I don’t judge by figures, but by results,’’ warned 
Mr Carnegie. ‘‘ 1 put it to vou, Mr Dalzell: why is it 
that, if the Pennsylvania Steel Company is making rails for 
$26 and selling them at $27, its stock is at par? ”’ 

‘“Is $5 profit too large or too small? ’’ inquired the 
chairman. 

** ] don’t believe that is a fair gauge of what a man ought 
to get. A man like Schwab ought to make $10 when the 
slow coaches are making $5. Do you know what harm 
philanthropy can do to undeserving people? It encourages 
them. You have nothing to do with reasonable profits, as 
the President-elect has shown.”’ 

Mr Carnegie then quoted approvingly some of the 
tariff utterances of Mr Taft, about basing the duties 
on comparative costs, ‘‘ with reasonable profit to both 
parties,’’ and about giving as little protection as may 
seem wise, to prevent monopolistic combinations. 

Mr. Carnegie smiled as the committee impressively 
read to him sections of Judge Gary’s testimony, and 
turned several suggestions aside with the remark that 
‘‘ Gary hasn’t any experience of running under Free- 
trade. In my judgment, to remove the duties would 
make only a very slight difference.’’ 
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Towards the end of the hearing a member of the } 
committee inquired if there is an international com. 
bination, taking in England, Germany, and the United} 
States, whereby the price of steel rails is fixed jn| 
London. ‘‘ I’m not in it, but think it highly probable,” | 
said Mr Carnegie, after some hesitation. This was| 
hardly a fair question, he thought. It was a question| 
which should be propounded to somebody who had_ 
accurate information. ‘* I wouldn’t be telling the whole 
truth if I said I did not believe there is such a combina. | 
tion,’’ he explained. He had never heard of a com| inas || 
tion on other steel products, he added, and ilso | 
expressed his belief that the American part of the trust | 


under | 

Free-trade than under present conditions. 
Representative Calderhead tried to show that there 

was a direct connection between the tariff, the rate of |! 


wages, and the price of the goods, but the witness |) 
The |} 
whole point of the tariff in those days was to provide || 
that old-fashioned works abroad should not deluge with || 
surplus exports an industry that was just starting. It | 
was impossible for the foreigner now to attack our|) 
As to current conditions, Mr |) 
Carnegie said the proper policy in periods of depression | 


denied that any such connection could be traced. 


great market for steel. 


steel. 


Lastly came a few touches of autobiography. 


Bourke Cockran asked with what capital Mr| 


figures. He had begun in 


Birdges with $1,500, which he borrowed from the bank. || 


With him were four or five others, who 


put in| 


Subsequent to | 


that capital was put in probably less than $500,000. || 
Details on this topic Mr Carnegie was unable or un-| 
The construction of the Edgar Thom- 


willing to afford. 
son Steel Works cost about $2,000,000 or $3,000,000. 


They were highly successful, and the concern was ¢x-|| 


panded out of earnings. In a general way it was tru 


that one enterprise grew out of its predecessor, pro- || 


vided with capital from the preceding operations. \t 
the close of his business career he sold out for the sanv 
amount of 5 per cent. bonds as was given to them in 
preferred stock. He had declined to take any common 
stock. More than this he was not disposed to tell, the 
details of the transaction being a private matter. 








GERMAN ENTERPRISE IN SOUTHERN BRAZIL. 
1. RIO GRANDE DO SUL. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BRAZIL.) 


Rio GRANDE DO Sut is the most southern of all th 
States of Brazil. 


? 


but, unfortunately, there is only one good harbour, and |) 
access owing to its danger: || 


even that one is difficult of 
ous bar, which only permits the entrance of vessels 0! 
light draft. 
Rio Grande port works this embarrassment to naviga- | 


tion will be definitely removed, and a safe entrance wil! 


be afforded to ocean-going craft. When the port im- 
provements are complete—about six years hence—an 
increased shipping movement is sure to follow, which 


will greatly accelerate the development of the State’s | 


resources. 


This is what he would have done in the last year | 
He would have tempted con- | 
| structors to undertake new work of all kinds. | 
When | 


. ® - it 
It occupies an estimated area o! || 
91,302 square miles, and has a coastline of 522 miles; || 


However, with the construction of the || 





Owing to its geographical situation the climate of 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul is mild and suited to 
Europeans, especially in the mountain districts. It 
was first colonised in 1824, when a batch of German 
immigrants were introduced and settled in the now 
important municipality of Sao Leopoldo. From that 
date, in spite of various setbacks, German immigra- 
tion has gradually increased. The total number of 
those enumerated as Germans in the census of De- 
cember 31, 1900, was only 15,711, but descendants of 
Germans, who are by law considered Brazilians, pro- 
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tion of the State is calculated at 1,300,000, of which 
goo,000 are foreigners or of foreign descent. Italian 
immigration has greatly increased during recent years, 
and comes next in importance toGerman. Bluemenau, 
one of the large inland towns, has a German newspaper, 
called the Urwaldsbote, which has been defending the 
Brazilian Minister of War against some criticisms in 
the Economist. 

The lack of railways and other transport facilities, as 
well as uninterrupted political convulsions, hampered 
the efforts ef the German colonists for a number of 
vears; but despite these trying vicissitudes they per- 
severed in the cultivation of beans, wheat, maize, 
barley, rye, linseed, mandioca, onions, tobacco, 
potatoes, and herva-matte or Paraguayan tea. In 





fact, the agricultural development of the State is in a 
large measure due to the colonists, the native Brazi- 
lians preferring to employ their energies in the raising 
of live-stock. Hog-breeding, however, is extensively 
carried on by the Germans for the refining of lard, 
which is one of the leading industries and a staple pro- 
duct of export from Rio Grande. 

The increased agricultural output has lead to an im- 
portant export trade in which the Germans take a very 
active part, shipping meat and lard to the northern 
provinces, and agricultural products to Rio, Sao 
Paulo, and elsewhere. 

The following figures record the 1907 exports from 
Rio Grande :— 


Kilos. 
WE Teles Wo 60k d 0 ewEEs oCi care ee 27,895 940 
PN aha 0h ORAS Odense ce bes vvceeone 14,707,814 
Ce aa ss Fis 6 alk 60d Ramee ets coeur 9,788,753 
NN n 6 died) 4cnateeckedkanews 6.497.031 
- 9 RRR BCR ny inp Ty ge enn ame = 4,835,160 
PE ao vou ctede ccdewekenstuaese Vena 3,835,396 
WEE, inlewicc Soe h kta dew cv eh vedendaues 2,890,579 
Alfalfa (aay) 2. cccccvcccvcecccvccescees 717,349 
Ns a ois saad wick Wi Melk na Renee 692,879 
NN hid iain aes a 6 kira dw nce ae wren ae orn’ 513,784 
WS Sy ekac ceeds wide cc kaoaweae 298,061 
RRR CCPC eh Rape Vaeeel eee ccwees 295,088 
Amendoim (Manobi earth nut).......... 257,867 
ara Uae oh 0s te wh rdandkeekeecennts 201,190 
OCamary 8008 cccccccccccccccccecccces ee 165,261 
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bably do not fall short of 150,000. The total popula- | durin 
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iring the same period amounts to $6,132 contos, dis: 
tributed as follows :— 








$ % 

Great Britain ......., 28,005,009 ejuivalentto 3251 
CORE os ccc cdcccwe 25,758,000 a 29°90 
Uruguay ...cecccece 19 718,0€0 22:89 
Argentine ............ 3,214,€00 375 
United States ........ 4,624,000 Ps 5°37 
PE 5a cis Kon cd ewe 2,909,030 - 373 
ae 1,26) ,voo . 1:47 
EE -sieecccesccess 351,000 cf 0-41 
SE Rateetevusucecs “ 128,000 2 0-15 
RN in iis dee Kone: 94,000 o O11 
RI eke <sncensess 67,009 : 0:08 
GN ke-vetcceeu cent 9,000 ; 0°01 

Rs.86,132,000 100-00 


About two-thirds of the territory of Rio Grande are 
excellent grazing lands, and therefore eminently suited 
to cattle-raising, which constitutes the chief industry 
and is the basis of the wealth and prosperity of the 
State. But it is’ not practised according to modern 
methods, and the cattle are almost entirely of native 
breed. The industry is unquestionably capable of large 
expansion if a little more enterprise were shown, and 12 
the near future Rio Grande do Sul should prove a good 
market for British pedigree live-stock. 

While the Germans have helped to develop the agri- 
cultural resources of the State, their work is more 
clearly seen in the industrial importance of Rio Grande 
do Sul. In this direction they have displayed extra- 
ordinary activity, and undoubtedly the industrial pro- 
minence of Rio Grande is largely due to their efforts. 
A great variety of articles are now manufactured in the 
State, the chief being fireproof safes, stoves, shoes, 
hats, cotton and woollen fabrics, hemp sandals, 
tanned and varnished leathers, travelling bags, carri- 
ages, soap, perfumery, candles, glass, matches, 
mosaics, furniture, brooms, paper, and quilts. 

There are also a number of factories for the making 
of preserved meats and fruits, liquors, wines, beer, and 
biscuits, as well as several establishments for the pre- 
paration of herva-matte (Paraguayan tea) and rice. 

Of the various industrial products manufactured in 
the State, the following were the leading articles ex- 
ported during 1907 :-— 


> . : = Kilus Kilos, 
During the same period a large ar gg of a - | Prepared jute ........ pa re ee 12,369 
a — exported, including barley, maize, truits, ere ecrere ee a ere re 160,366 
and cigars. Cotton fabrics ........ 243,199 Preserved fruits ...... 77,057 
Thilst < > > staple ; ading | Liquora........---+6. ET GUND <snstsonsaedecs 30.335 
, be rR a emg Hey ages protects <6 the Meg) a... 513,784) Stockings ............ 11.554 
razilian States are sullering from acute crisis, it 1S| murniture..........+- SAT Riso dnnnnssadans 133,803 
| satisfactory to note that the trade of Rio Grande has | Horse furniture ...... SE ME iv enennewsenies 5,887,618 
been hardly affected, owing to the fact that its principal | Shoes.........-....+5 Bo Preserved meat ...... oo 
| products a j ity re » always | Cashmere .........++. y Ne iiss chucvescks p 
He ducts are of iene necessity and there fore a Rite ce cekee ovaries 33,346 Coverlets and blankets 160,366 
meee with 7 ready | demand. The following o cial WER bc kdcccecccoes 2,540 | Extract of meat ...... 17,015 
| Statistics afford a striking illustration of the expansion | \fantas (shawls) ...... 299,155 | Saddle-bows........-. 24'876 
| of Rio Grande’s trade during the past three years :— | Cloth and baize ...... 7 a puksessetebies yr 
Candles ..ccccccccccee ; MN a Sitinedameteus 
| Imports. Exports. Total. | BORD nussewcsscecesss 731,252! Soap (squares) ........ 64,335 
| Year. . = eae 
1905 arandeine 31,434,880 56,685,418 88,100,298 There are at present a number of detached railways 
f. Je onknséns 35,655,322 66,233,093 101,888,415 in several parts of the State, with an aggregate exten- 
SON. ésteatin 48,727,716 72,857,846 121,585,562 | sion of 1,826 kilometres. One of them, the Porto 
tee a — = | Alegre-Nova H: ro line, measuring kilometres, 
| Se ><: ae cincosoannianade meant hoon ainaeatnherente’ fs ese These veelnen lines 
| The subjoined table records the exports to national | are now being linked together so as to bring Porto 
|| and foreign ports during the past quinquennium :— Alegre, the capital of the State, into touch with every 
| raat hens part of the frontier, and put it into direct communica- 
—— a tion with the Federal capital. The necessary branch 
| Year, s % . %, | lines for this purpose are being constructed at the order 
a i oe 30,280,553 6862 .. 13,848,360 .. 31°38) of the Federal Government by a Belgian company, and 
a aes Sy ene oe ao ie a een aes ain a | when finished will increase the railway system of Rio 
OP ssunice, 36,116,369 .. 63°16 21067345 .. 3684 | Grande by about 1,100 kilometres. 
1905 ........ 39,917,842 +. 7045 16747596 |. 2955| The ports of Rio Grande do Sul are regularly served 


According to the foregoing table the total value of 
the 190165 exports amounted to 261,450 contos of 
Tels,” equivalent to a yearly average of 52,290 contos, 

| Ot which 33 per cent: was destined to foreign ports and 
| 67 per cent. to the remaining Brazilian States. The 
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* Aconto = amillion. A conto of reis = 1,000 milreis, and is 


worth in our money about £112 ros. 


———————— Tee” 


| by the Lloyd 
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| 
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value of the products exported to foreign countries | 


Brasileiro, Navegacao Costeira, Ham- 
burg-Siidamerikanische, and the Mihanovitch Com- 
pany, the aggregate entries and clearances amounting 
in 1905 to 4,473 vessels representing 1,158,012 tons. 
This movement is only exceeded by the five leading 
ports of Brazil, viz., Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Bahia, 
Pernambuco, and Para. 

(A second article will follow on the State of Santa 
Catharina.) 
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BRITISH SHIPBUILDING IN 1908. 


WHILE the trade estimates, based on the shipbuilders’ 
returns from the various centres, of the product of the 
shipbuilding year differ as they always do, and while 
Lloyd's figures, when furnished, will differ from them 
all, there seems no difference of opinion that 1908 was 
one of the worst shipbuilding years on record. . The 
differences in the several estimates are not material, 
and are largely due to some returns being in Board of 
Trade and others in measurement tonnage, whilst 
some confusion is caused by the fact that warships are 
always measured by their displacement tonnage, which 
really affords no basis for comparison with either the 
gross or deadweight tonnage measurement of mer- 
chant craft. And Lloyd's figures differ from all the 
others because Lloyd’s do not include small unclassed 
vessels, and do include all vessels ‘‘ under construc- 
tion ’’ so long as they are in builders’ hands, though 
they may have been long in the water. Broadly speak- 
ing, as near as can be calculated the output of new 
vessels in the United Kingdom in 1908 was about 
1,050,000 tons, as compared with 1,800,000 tons in 
1907. 

A shortfall of 750,000 tons was, perhaps, not greater 
than was generally anticipated—indeed, in some 
quarters one of a million tons had been predicted. But 
750,000 tons of steam shipping represents an enor- 
mous amount of iron and steel and copper and timber 
and miscellaneous material, as well as of expert and 
unskilled labour. In money. value it may be taken to 
represent. anything between seven and ten millions 
sterling, according to the class of vessels that may 
have been required. In effect, the decrease in the 


Germany and the United States together, on the basis 
of the 1907 figures. It is more than equal to the 
entife production of Scotland in 1907, and the total is 
the smallest national output since 1897. 
parison is interesting because 1897 was the year of the 
great engineering strike which laid so many of the 
shipyards throughout the kingdom comparatively idle 
for several months, and in 1908 also the shipyards in 
the North of England, were reduced to idleness for 
many months by the successive strikes of wood- 
workers and of engineers. But only a portion of the 
shortfall was due to these strikes. They may account 
to a large extent for the output of the Tyne declining 
on the year from 336,900 tons to 210,000 tons, that of 
the Tees from 240,200 tons to 96,000 tons, and that of 
the Wear from 295,400 tons to 81,800 tons; but they 
do not account for the Clyde (where there was no 
strike) dropping from 619,900 tons to 335,500 tons, 
and Scotland generally from 675,170 tons to 400,190 
tons. The decrease of the Thames output from 15,400 
tons to 9,800 tons may be explained by the removal of 
two concerns to other localities—Yarrow and Co., for 
instance, to the Clyde, where they added 2,800 tons to 
the local output. Then there was a smaller output of 
warships from both Admiralty and private yards, the 
Government dockyards turning out only 43,060 tons 
displacement as against 51,800 tons. While naval con- 


unusual interest, inasmuch as it included besides im- 
proved battleships that remarkable type of the ‘‘ scout 
cruiser ’’ class, the Boadicea, as well as some 33-knot 
enlarged destroyers. 

There is an increase of some 19,000 tons in the 
tonnage credited to the ports of the North-West Coast, 
but this seems to be mainly due to the construction of 
two large floating docks at Barrow and a number of 
barges at Birkenhead, neither of which can_ be 
characterised as merchant shipping. In the construc- 
tion of merchant shipping Ireland is the only part of 
the kingdom in which there has been an increase, the 
Irish output being returned as 158,040 tons in 22 
vessels as against 138,452 tons in 38 vessels in 1907. 
The largest producers in the country last year, and so 
far as we know in the whole world, were Messrs 
Harland and Wolff, who put into the water no less 
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than 106,500 tons, including the Dutch-American liner 
Rotterdam of 23,980 tons, the Red Star liner Lapland 
of 18,500 tons, the White Star Canadian liner 
Laurentic of 15,300 tons, the Megantic of 15,340 tons, 
and the American liner Minnewaska of 11,300 tons. 
This firm have now on hand the two enormous White 
Star boats that are to far exceed the Cunarders 
Lusitania and Mauretania in tonnage (though not in 
| speed), and also vessels for the Royal Mail, Bibby, 
| Australia, and Leyland lines, so they will be well 
| occupied all this year however scarce work may be in 
| other yards. On the North-East Coast there are but 
' few orders on hand with which to face the New Year, 
| but in Scotland the prospect is brighter, for in addition 
to the Admiralty contracts placed on the Clyde several 
liners have recently been ordered. It should be men- 
tioned that the Clyde output of 1908 was swollen by 
three Orient liners, two P. and O. liners, and by quite 
a number of dredgers, and of vessels shipped abroad 
| in sections for river and lake service in the colonies 
and tropics. 
| The decrease in the output of new tonnage almost 
| necessarily implies a decrease in the amount of engine 
| power turned out. The production of the marine 
engineers of the kingdom in 1908 is stated at 
| 1,148,375 ih.p.; as compared with 1,775,705 i-h.p. in 
| 1907, but some of the engines scheduled in 1908 were 
'for warships launched in 1907. When, then, it is 
said that 1908 was one of the worst years our ship- 
builders can remember, the statement is meant to in- 
clude marine engineers also. All shipbuilders do not 
construct engines, and many makers of marine engines 
do not build ships at all, but supply engines to both 
British and foreign shipbuilders. It does, however, 
savour of exaggeration to say that 1908 was the worst 
vear on record, even though it had the smallest output 
of the decade. It has probably been the worst year 
that builders in the North of England can recall, for 
they had to contend with strikes and (for the first haif 
of the year) with high prices for material as well as 
with dull trade, but some of the builders in other parts 
of the country must have done tolerably well. The 
work has been unequally divided. For instance, on 
the Clyde we find that while one yard turned out 
49,000 tons (against 71,700 tons, however, in 1907) 
and others turned out 38,810 tons, 30,700 tons and 
20,000 tons each respectively, three yards did _ not 
launch anything whatever, several of them were close? 
for months at a time, and none of them was full of 
The larger yards suffered from 
the comparative smallness of the contracts for liner 
| and warship work, but in these respects there will be 
improvement in 1g09.. The smaller yards have suffered 
from the falling off in the demand for ordinary cargo 
steamers, and no immediate revival of that demand 
need be expected. Again, in 1907 there was a ver) 
large demand for small fishery steamers, but th: 
supply of these seems also to have been overdone, foi 
the demand practically ceased in 1908, and an imme- 
diate revival in this class of shipping is not to be 
looked for. But there are other branches of shipping 
|in which our builders of . miscellaneous craft may 
expect rather better employment in the coming months. 
It may be thought that the low price of steel and 
other material would attract orders from shipowners in 
anticipation of improvement in the freight markets. 
But besides the million and a quarter tons or so (some 
say only 800,000 tons) of British shipping laid up, 
there were something like a million tons added to the 
carrying capacity of vessels built prior to 1907¢by the 
alteration of the load line. There is thus an enormous 
excess tonnage to be absorbed before anything like 
scarcity can be experienced’ in any branch of shipping. 
And then, although steel ship-plates have declined 
nearly £2 per ton from the highest price touched in 
1907, the decline in the value of ships has been still 
greater. We might value the cost-of building ordinary 
tramp steamers just now at £6 per ton of deadweight 
capacity, but -yet some sales of ten-year old vessels of 
this. type have recently been made at equal to only £3 
per ton and even less. Older: vessels ofa large size 
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probably only for breaking up. The trouble is that 
there are sO many crippled owners and stranded mort- 
gagees who will be glad to see almost anything at all 
in the shape of cash for their superfluous vessels, and 
with such a burden on the industry there can be no 
inducement to order new ships unless for special ser- 
But, of course, there will be a reaction some 
day, though not immediately. 


vices. 


——————EE 


REFORM AND REACTION IN CHINA. 


Tue downfall of Yuan-Shih-Kai has given a_ severe 
shock to the confidence in the progress of the reform 
movement hitherto felt in Europe. The President of 
the Board of Foreign Affairs is known outside China as 
by far the ablest, the most energetic, and the most 


| versatile of the progressive statesmen of the Chinese 


Empire to-day. Yet, as the world learned on Mon- 
day, he has been deprived of all his offices by a curt 
decree of the Prince Regent on the peculiarly Chinese 
pretext that his lameness prevents the proper perform- 
ance of his duties, and it has since been announced, 
first, that he has been ordered to Honan, but intends 
to come to Europe, and next, that he and other re- 
formers are likely to be impeached. We are also told 
that apprehension at the change is felt in diplomatic 
circles at Peking, and that the Ministers of Great 
Britain, the United States, and, apparently, Ger- 
many have been instructed to make representations 
to the Chinese Government, not against his dismissal, 
which is a domestic matter, but against the interrup- 
tion in the execution of reforms, which is the natural 
inference from the tone of the decree. It seems, how- 
ever, that there are differences of view among the 
Powers, and no representations appear to have 
been made. Assurances have been given by the 
Chinese Embassy at Berlin that the change affects 
only persons and not policy, and the German 
public has been bidden to look at the enlightened 
attitude of the Regent, and at his sympathetic 
study of the institutions of the Western world. But 
the Regent is still a despot, and, like all despots, he 
is surrounded by opposing bands of intriguing officials, 
with widely different policies, as well as conflicting 
ambitions. The amazing reform movement, which bids 
fair eventually to efface all the traditional ideas and 
prejudices which characterise the Chinese mind, has 
come into conflict with the privileges of the ruling 
Manchu race. It also threatens the baleful power of 
the Palace clique of eunuchs, and the infancy of the new 
Emperor offers an opportunity for getting rid of them 
once for all. This alone would account for a much 
greater crisis. As things are, the reform movement 
has lost its ablest promoter, and one who has been 
singularly free from merely personal aims. 
Yuan-Shih-Kai has just passed his fiftieth birthday, 
and, as Chinese statesmen live to a good old age, he 
might naturally be counted on for another quarter of 
a century of fruitful administration. He became 
known to European observers as Resident in Korea 
before Chinese suzerainty over the Hermit Kingdom 
Was destroyed in the war with Japan. When the Boxer 
movement became threatening, he was made Governor 
6! Shantung, with instructions to suppress it by purely 
peaceful means. He naturally failed to do so ; but had 
he thrown in his lot with the revolutionaries, or made 
overtures to European Governments, he might pro- 
ably have partitioned the Chinese Empire on his own 
account, and taken his share. But he. resisted the 
Boxers, inspired the foreign residents with confidence, 
Went out of his. way to promote the return of the mis- 
sionaries and commend their efforts, and became one 
of the Commissioners to treat for peace with. the repre- 
Sentatives.of the. Powers at Peking. He was then pro- 
moted to be Viceroy of Chih-li, in succession to Li 
Hung Chang, whose place he has taken--with a con- 
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siderable difference in attitude—in the councils of the 
Chinese Empire. His administrative career has been 
a series of successes. The army of his province, 65,0co 
strong, made at his invitation by Japanese instructors 
and out of most unpromising material, excited the ad- 
miration of the foreign military critics who were in- 
vited to attend its manceuvres in 1905. In the Russo- 
Japanese War he stood almost alone among Chinese 
statesmen in urging Chinese intervention for the re- 
He has been in- 
strumental in modernising Chinese education, in substi- 
tuting Western science for the Chinese classics, in pro- 
moting the suppression of opium smoking, and in sani- 
tary reform. He has even created in his own Province 
a sort of school of elementary politics, in the shape 
of a society for discussing forms of government, and 
municipal councils at Tientsin, which have 
been officially recommended as a model for imitation in 
other parts of the Empire. Called in the summer of 
1907 to Peking, he has helped to organise the central 
army, and to inspire the decree declaring that self- 
government must begin with the municipalities, and 
promising that, after due preparation, a Constitution 
shall be established eight years hence. He has had 
much to do with promoting the exodus of Chinese 
students to Japan, America, and Europe, and the study 
of foreign institutions by a special commission as a 
preparation for the constitutional régime. His fiftieth 
birthday was celebrated a few months ago with every 
mark of respect from the Dowager Empress, and it has 
been generally understood that the ease with which 
the crisis set up by her death and that of the phantom 
Emperor was surmounted was due to his firm control 
of the administration, and that it was he who inspired 
the decree issued a month ago confirming the promise 
of a Constitution. 

The compulsory retirement of such a statesman may 
well inspire apprehension, but there are good reasons 
for hope. The Chinese reform movement is thus far 
largely a matter of decrees and promises, and their 
complete fulfilment must wait for the entry of the pre- 
sent generation of students into active political hfe. 
Moreover, it is clear that there are two parties of re- 
formers, both in earnest, but one more or less cosmo- 
politan and the other distinctly Nationalist. It is also 
clear that the movement will not take the form of a 
hasty assimilation of European institutions and 
manners, such as has inspired admiration mingled with 
amusement and regret when practised by Japan. No 
Chinese emissary will ever follow the example of Pro- 
fessor Max Miller's Japanese visitor, who called on 
him ‘‘ between trains ’’ at Oxford to ask his advice as 
to the best State religion for Japan; nor will the Court 
at Peking substitute European evening dress for the 
picturesque garb of China. The movement must be 
slow, both at Court and among the masses ; it will have 
many intervals of retrogression, and the railway policy 
and the ‘‘ rights recoveey ’’ movement show. that its 
aim will be to keep China Chinese. Her rulers will 
welcome foreign capital; but they will not give its 
owners a hold on the enterprises which it serves to 
initiate, and they will not hastily take over . Western 
culture, but work out an improved civilisation. for them- 
selves. It is inevitable that in the struggle between the 
old ideas and the new many of the reformers should 
suffer defeat. Even for individuals the defeat may not 
be permanent ; indeed, Yuan-Shih-Kai himself was in 
partial eclipse—retaining only the \ iceroyalty of his 
province—during the first eight or nine months of 1907. 
But the movement itself, we should hope, is not likely 
to be repressed. Perhaps Yuan-Shih-Kai may have 
been displaced as a dangerous Radical, who favoured 
the progressive Cantonese at the expense of the con- 
servative Northerners and Manchus. Perhaps his fall 
is merely a personal question between himself and his 
colleague, Cheng Chih-Tung, who is also a reformer 
and a decided Nationalist, or simply the result of a 
Court intrigue. In any case, there is no evidence that 
it means a violent check to progress, and we need 
not despair of. seeing him back. 
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MEXICAN LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY. 





Tue violent fluctuations recorded in the price of the se- | 


curitics of the Mexico Tramways Company and the | 


Mexican Light and Power Company have been a strik- 
ing if Stock Exchange 
during the past twelve months. At the beginning of 
January the Common Stock of the Tramways Company 
was quoted at 65; the price then rapidly rose, practi- 


minor feature of 


cally month by month, until by the end of June it stood 
at 100. In the second half of the year the upwaid move- 
ment was continued at an accelerated rate and by the 
third week in October the price had been carried up to 
144. On the report of the disagreement as to the pro- 
posed lease of the Power Company's undertaking there 
was some decline, and the price fell to 133. From this 
point there was a sharp recovery, which, however, has 
been more than lost, and the stock is now quoted at 
129. 
The movements in the price of the Common Stock 
of the Power Company were on a smaller scale, but 
they reflected the wider movements of the Common 
Stock of the Tramways Company. At the commence- 
ment of the year the Common Stock of the Power 
Company stood at 52, and by the end of the first six 
months it had risen to 60. In the beginning of the 

cond half of the year, the price was raised at a more 
rapid rate and in October it reached 81. On the report 
of the failure of the negotiations with the Tramways 
Company there was a set-back, and the present quota- 
tion is 754. 

These are extremely wide movements even for 
Mexican enterprises, and indications are not wanting 
that a large amount of speculation has been carried on 
in the stocks. The securities of both companies are 
extensively held in this country, and it will therefore be 
interesting, as well as instructive, to review some of the 
most significant features connected with the recent 
history of these two important undertakings. 

The Mexico Tramways Company was incorporated 
in 1902 under the laws of the Dominion of Canada. 
The head office is situated at Toronto, and the name 
has been changed twice. The Company was formed 
with the object of acquiring and consolidating the 
tramway systems in the City of Mexico and the sur- 
rounding Federal district. The system comprises 
about 167 miles of track, the greater portion of which is 
now operated by electric traction. The Mexico Tram- 
ways Company has acquired practically the whole of 
the share capital and £/285,000 (out of £287,000) ‘* B ”’ 
Debentures of the Mexico Electric Tramways, Limited, 
which in its turn owns the entire share capital 
($5,000,000) and the whole of the Second Debenture 
issue ($4,000,000) of the Companhia de los Ferro Car- 
riles del Distrito Federal de Mexico (the District Rail- 


way). The Mexico Electric Tramways, Limited, 
operates the tramway systems in the City of 
Mexico and the Federal district under valuable 
concessions and under a lease for the whole 
term, namely, till 1982, of the District Railway 
Company’s concession. The Mexico Tramways 


Company thus owns the entire capital issued by 
the two subsidiary companies, with the exception of 
$6,000,000 6 per cent. First Debentures of the District 
Railway and 4,400,000 5 per cent. Debentures of the 
Mexico Electric Tramways, the annual interest charge 
in respect of these two issues being £56,oc0o. The 
Tramways Company has entered into a contract with 
the Power Company for the supply of electric power up 
to 7,500 horse power ; and this contract cannot be termi- 
nated for three years. The authorised capital consists 
of $8,000,000 Common Stock ($6,000,000 issued) ; and 
$15,000,000 5 per cent. General Mortgage Bonds 
($9,000,900 issued). The last official report, which 
covered the period of operations for the 18 months to 
December 31, 1907, disclosed net earnings during that 
period, after payment of all fixed charges, of $212,000 
gold, or at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum on the 
Capital Stock of the Company... But the monthly state- 
ments for the first nine months of 1908 show an in- 
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‘crease in net earnings of $162,000, and quarterly 


| dividends are now being paid on the Common Stock | 


at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 
The Mexican Light and Power Company was also in- 
corporated in 1G¢02 under the laws of the Dominion ot 


; | Canada, but in this case the head office is located at 
business | 


Montreal. The Compary was formed for the purp 
of exploiting certain granted by th: 
Federal Government of Mexico and the Municipa! 
Government of the City of Mexico. Under th 
concessions the Company possesses the right to the ex- 
clusive use of the water in three rivers; exemption fr 
State and Municipal taxation; and rights over th 
entire upper watersheds of certain rivers. 


concessions 


aaa 
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The Com- || 


pany also has a contract with the Federal Government |} 


for distributing light and power in the whole Federal 
district, which contract expires in 2012. The Company 
has constructed its transmission lines to the town 
El Oro in which are located some of the largest mining 
companies in the Republic. Under the Iederal con- 
cession the Company has constructed a modern hydro- 
electric plant at Necaxa with a capacity of 48,000 hor: 


power, which is now being increased to 96,000 horse | 


power. For the utilisation of this power two indepen- 
dent transmission lines have been built to the City ot! 
Mexico, a distance of about 97 miles. The Company 
has the contract for supplying light to the public streets 
of the City of Mexico until 1917. 

The authorised capital has recently been increased 
and now consists of $24,co0,o000 in Ordinary Shares 
(issued $13,585,000), $6,000,000 7 per cent. Cumuls: 
lative Preference Shares (issued $2,400,000); and 


$12,000,000 5 per cent. First Mortgage Gold Bonds | 
An official circular dated November 2oth, | 


(all issued). 
1908, stated that the Company was then earning at the 
rate of about 7 per cent. upon its Ordinary Stock, afte: 
providing for the payment of all its fixed charges a: 
interest on loans, and the directors have just declared a 
quarterly dividend on the Common Stock of 14. pe! 
cent., which is at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

In July last it was reported that negotiations had 
been opened for a working arrangement between the 
two companies; and later it was announced that this 
arrangement took the form of a lease of the undertak- 
ing of the Power Company to the Tramways Company. 
Under the lease as originally proposed, the Tramway 
Company guaranteed the payment (out of the profits o! 
the Power Company) of the interest on the Bonded 
debt, and a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum 
on the Common Stock—the profits earned by the 
Power Company in excess of the amount required for 
these purposes to be divided as follows :—namely, the 
first $150,000 to go to the Tramways Company, and the 
second $150,000 to go to the Power Company; any 
surplus profits in excess of these sums to be equally 
divided between the two companies; the lease to 
be revocable on six months’ notice on the part of the 
Tramways Company only (though it has since been 
announced that the Tramways Company would be 
willing to make the lease revocable by six months’ 
notice on either side). The Tramways Company guar- 
antees to provide a minimum sum of $6,000,000 to pay 
off outstanding creditors and provide capital required 
for the extension of the business of the Power Com- 
pany. It is also provided that if the Tramways Com- 
pany breaks the lease it must pay the Power Company 
the sum of $500,000. 

A majority of the Board of the Power Company, 
however, disapproved of the lease and issued a circular 
explaining the position. The objections were given 
seriatim and replied to by the Shareholders’ Committee 
who advocate the leasing arrangement. The Share- 
holders’ Committee pressed the matter, and com- 
pelled the Board to summon a special meeting at 
Montreal on December 30th to consider the proposed 
lease. The meeting was duly held, but the chairman 
declared that it was technically incompetent to deal 
with the matter, and it was adjourned until the annua! 
meeting to be held in February next. It has been 
stated that approximately 80 per cent. of the stock 
represented at the meeting was in favour of the lease, 
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and therefore in Opposition to a majority of the Board. | 
The position is a somewhat extraordinary one, and ii 
appears to us that it would be a wiser policy for the | 
Tramways Company to endeavour to consolidate its | 
own financial position than to attempt to finance an | 
undertaking which may be said to occupy a financial | 
position of almost equal strength to its own, at least, 
so far as the figures available enable us to judge. 

The Mexico Tramways Company is a proprietary | 
undertaking and operates the Tramways in the City of 
Mexico through its two subsidiary companies, namely, 
the District Railway Company and the Mexico Electric 
Tramways Company, Limited. The method of owner- 
ship through subsidiary companies is open to grave | 


bjection—at least so far as the Bondholders of the | 
proprietary Company are concerned—because of the) 
| possibility of the creation of additional fixed charges by 
the subsidiary companies, which of course, would rank 
in front of the Bonds of the proprictary company. 


This objection was illustrated recently in the case of the | 
International Mercantile Marine Company, when the | 


Oceanic Steam Navigation Company created 
| 42,500,000 44 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures, 
| which constitute a first charge on the cream of the 
assets controlled by the combine, and will, when the 
issue is completed, place a fixed charge of £112,500 
per annum in front of the Bonds of the combine. 

There are already two bond issues of the Tramways 
Company’s subsidiary undertakings outstanding, viz. : 


$6,000,000 6 per cent. First Debenture of the 
District Railway Company, and £400,000 5 per 
'cent. First Charge Debentures of the Mexico 


Electric Tramways Company, Limited—and we are 
disposed to think that it would be a more satis- 
factory course for the Tramways Company to ex- 
tinguish these charges and assume the control outright 
of the assets by dissolving the two subsidiary under- 
takings than to devote its resources to financing the 
Power Company. 
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BANKING PROFITS AND AMALGAMATIONS. 


THE important announcement is made this week that 
the London Joint Stock Bank and the York City and 
| County Bank are to be amalgamated as from the first 
of this month, the provincial shareholders being bought 
out by the London bank. Only a few weeks ago we had 
to record the amalgamation of the London’ City and 
Midland and the North and South Wales banks. That 
was a big change, but the present scheme is perhaps 
even more remarkable as it gives one of the oldest and 
most conservative of the London joint-stock companies 
a large provincial business. We pointed out last week 
that in times of cheap money provincial business 1s 
often more profitable than metropolitan, and it is 
significant that the Joint Stock directors should have 
decided to pay a stiff price for the purchase of a country 
connection. The capital of the bank authorised and 
issued is £/12,000,000 in shares of £:100 each; but as 
only #15 per share is called up, the actual capital is 
only 41,800,000, and the uncalled liability is £85 per 
share. The authorised capital of the York City and 
County Bank is £2,700,000 in £10 shares, but the 
capital called up is only £720,000 in 260,000 shares of 
£3cach The size of the two businesses may be judged 
from the following figures, which are taken from the 
recently-issued reports :— 
Loans and 


Deposits. Advances.  Invesbments. 
£ 
London Joint Stock .. 19,211,436 .. 10,020,816 4,350,376 
York City and County 11,595,579 .. 7,102,816 2,918,476 


"30,807,015 .. 17,123,632 .. 7,268,852 


Thus the amalgamated concern will start with over 
430,000,000 of deposits, 417,000,000 of loans and 
advances, and £7,200,000 of investments. Not many 
years ago a bank of this size would have been con- 
sidered extremely large, but in these days of combines 
and amalgamations deposits of £30,000,000 are com- 


| yet in possession of all the reports, we 


| six months have been an unprofitable time. 





Whether this continual absorption of 





paratively small. 


|country banks. by big London companies is to the 


benefit of the country customers seems questionable. It 
is, at any rate, obvious that the responsibility of 
London directors is enormously increased, and that 
more caution than ever is needed in the management of 
their business. The terms of the amalgamation will | 
be found in a Business Note. I 

The news of this amalgamation has been published |} 
at a time when the public banks are issuing their half- | 
yearly statements of profits, and although we are not | 
have quite 
enough preliminary announcements to know that the 
In our 


| money article last week we explained that the average 


rate of discount in the open market was only £1 15s 3d, 
as against 4,4 15s 4d in the corresponding period of 
the previous year, and that the margin between this 
discount average and the rate of interest on deposits 
was as low as 15s 3d per cent. On the other hand, there 
has been less need to write down investments ; so 
that, in this respect at least, the position has been 
more favourable. The figures, as far as they have 
been published, including discount houses, are as fol- 
lows :— 





1907. 1908. 
Divi- iit lal oc Divi- |Net Profit 
dend. | Net Profit. gong (Approx.) 
£ %, £ 
Halifax and Joint Stock.., 124 46,207 124 39,414 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 155 153,339 154 147,700 
London and Provincial .. 18 101,043 18 92,008 
London & South-Western 16 108,915 16 89,900 
London and Westminste: 15 221,000 13 158 00) 
London Joint Stock 7 Sa 110,214 10 92,444 
Manchester and County.. 15 92,€65 15 &8,129 
Manchester and Liverpoo)| 
BROIEE hak i Cede ncaws 17% 199,835 Te 181,768 
Metropolitan .......... 15 118,543 15 90,317 
National Discount ...... 10 44,803 10 52.77! 
a ee 20 219,450 20 207,231 
Union Discount ........ ll 61,873 12 72,788 
Union of London and 
Os oc aca a oats ll 263,788 10 174,507 
Williams Deacon’s...... 15 222,601 15 214,740 
York City and County 16% 151,890 153 129,850 


Of the banks included in this table all have smalier 
profits, but only three are paying lower dividends ; and 
two of these are the banks which are being amalga- 
mated. The Union of London and Smith’s Bank 
shows the biggest decrease. The 10 per cent. divi- 
dend is maintained, but the bonus paid last year has 
been dropped. A heavy decline in net profits is also 
shown by the London and Westminster. ihe 
profits of the York City and County have fallen | 
from £.151,8g0 to £129,850, another of the large de- 
clines in the table. On the other hand, another 
northern bank—the Lancashire and Yorkshire—has, 
according to the preliminary figures, a drop of less than 
£6,000. As the most important part of the bank’s 
business lies in Manchester, it may seem curious that 
the depression in the cotton industry has not had more 
effect on its profits. The dividend remains at 124 per 
cent., £10,000 are placed to reserve, and the carry 
forward is increased from £12,747 to £16,747. Of the 
London banks, the London Joint Stock reports a reduc- 
tion in its profits from £110,214 to £92,444. The 
dividend was cut six months ago, and is now 10 per 
cent. against the 11 per cent. distributed for the corre- 
sponding period of 1907. This difference of 1 per cent. 
represents £9,000 in the sum paid out; nothing this 
year is set aside for reduction of premises, and the 
amount carried forward is about £200 less, £26,773 
against £26,950. The usual sum of £5,000 is allotted 
to the superannuation allowance, but no other alloca- 
tion is made out of profits to any of the funds. 
Williams Deacon’s has a comparatively small decline 
of £7,861. A sum of £25,000 1s carried to reserve, the 
same as a year ago, but the directors do not, as they did 
last year, place £5,000 to depreciation of buildings. 
The two discount companies have done remarkably 
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well. Both have increased their profits, and the Union 
Discount Company its dividend. The low rates for 
loans have doubtless helped the discount houses which 
work largely on borrowed money. 








MOHAIR IN 1908—RECORD PURCHASES, BUT A\| 


DISAPPOINTING YEAR. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


To stand still for a moment and take a retrospective view 
of the past is not altogether unprofitable, for one often sees 
mistakes which teach a very necessary lesson. As _ one 
surveys the mohair trade, it can truly be said that neither 
growers nor users are satisfied, both alike having had a 
rather unprofitable experience. Hopes remain unrealised, 
profits are practically nil, and the losses of some dealers 
must run into at least four figures. This has been entirely 
due to their carrying old and dear stock, purchased in 
several cases some considerable time back, only those who 
were fortunate enough to buy largely when things were 
down having done at all well. If the history of the mohair 
trade in 1908 teaches anything at all, it shows that it is 
always wise to purchase when prices are low, and any 
investment in mohair at 8d to 1od per lb. at the centre of 


| production can never be far out. Some fairly heavy stocks of 


Cape firsts are still being held which have cost the owners all 
round 15d, and some of these purchased extremely little 
when Cape firsts were ** dirt cheap.’’ As a rule business men 
‘average *’ their dear stocks by again buying when raw 
materials suffer a sensible fall, no doubt that being a very 
sound piece of business, but at the principal centre of con- 
sumption one or two firms did very litle indeed when things 
got down to a low basis. 

The past year has been marked with general trade de- 
pression throughout the world, this, no doubt, inflicting a 
rather severe blow upon the mohair business. The American 
financial crisis of October, 1907, of course affected the entire 
textile trades of Europe very seriously. Evidences of this were 
seen in wool slumping, and also in mohair sensibly falling. 
Not only did prices decline fast, but consumption also fell 
off tremendously; in fact, confidence was lost, and nothing 
but a slow, dragging, and unsatisfactory demand was ex- 
perienced. During last March and April the depression was 
acute, for nobody would buy anything. At the beginning of 
1g08 Turkey average was quoted at 174d, Cape firsts at 144d, 
and Cape winter at 113d. At the beginning of April, Turkey 
Was maintaining its position remarkably well, due no doubt 
to the comparative scarceness of fine sorts, but Cape firsts 
had lost 2d per lb. against }d for Turkey. At this time 
the commercial horizon was still very clouded, the decline 
continuing without a single reaction, until, by the beginning 
of June, Cape firsts were worth no more than trod, and 
Turkey average 16d. But a trifle better feeling had by then 
obtained. in commerci#1 centres in general, although no in- 
crease of business could be chronicled. Everybody felt that 
with Cape firsts at such a low figure they were certainly 
worth an investment, and it was just at this time that users 
began to buy in considerable quantities. 

As already said, last May and June saw Cape firsts worth 
in Bradford no more than tod per Ib.; in fact, some large 
quantities of strong firsts were bought at a shade less, but 
for a decent article of quality, 10d to 10}d ruled both in June 
and July. During these months some record purchases were 
made, Bradford spinners feeling that at this figure there 
was nothing whatever tolose. It is quite true that they had 
no prospect of immediately requiring the stuff, but at such 
a, price one and all felt that there was little risk. Tt has 
been estimated that something like 20,000 bales of Cape 
firsts changed hands from the end of May to October, mostly 
due to the very reasonable price at which firsts were to be 
had. I have been looking up to find a parallel to the prices 
paid, and find that in the months of April, May, and June, 
igog4, Cape firsts were quoted at a shilling per lb., all that 
year the variation being very little indeed, 12d to 13d being 
the ruling price up to November, when 143d was quoted in 
December. In 1903 Cape firsts dropped as low as 12d and 
Turkey average 133d, and in the month of July, 1902, Cape 
firsts were again quoted at t2d and Turkey average 16d. 
It is significant that the price of Cape firsts has been the 
lowest this year of any period this century, and this has 
all been against the interests of growers. At the same 
time, circumstances have justified holders in clearing out 
the immense stocks which had accumulated in London and 
Port Elizabeth, and it was a wise move when owners decided 
‘o clear at the best price obtainable. Every buyer of yarns 
knew that stocks were very large, and there is nothing that 
strenghens the hands of yarn buyers more than to know 
that importers and merchants are carrying big .quantities. of 
raw material. 

From May onward considerable activity has at times 
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been seen in London and at the centres of production, but 
as regards: Bradford dealers their turnover has been perhaps 
less than ever it was. In Turkey sorts there has been 
nothing like the same activity, although some fair weights 
have been bought on Bradford account. But this fact has 
come out more distinctly than ever, namely, that the sty] 
quality, and character of the Turkey staple can more easi)) 
hold its own in a time of depression than can Cape firsts, 
There has been this year a greater difference between th 
price of the two articles than ever before. As a rule 1d to 1 
per Ib. is about the margin between the price of Turke: 
average and Cape firsts; in fact, about three years ago 
Cape firsts for a short period were actually realising a frac. 
tion more than Turkey average, but this year as much 
sd per Ib. has been the difference between the two articl 
Native merchants in Asia Minor and dealers in Constant) 
nople have manifested great determination not to follow i 
the wake of Cape firsts, for all along they have said th 
stocks of really fine mohair were very scarce, and that ther 
would be a deficiency before the end of the year. Owing 
to the extreme winter of 1906-7, when a large number o! 
young kids died, thus cutting off the chance of these grow- 
ing fine fleeces, the natives last spring clipped very muc! 
less quantities, the deficiency by many being estimated a‘ 
no less than 20,000 bags. All along it has been this fa 
which has helped to maintain the price of fine Turkey, and 
there seems now no chance of this dropping. Cape winte: 
has also disappeared at an average rate of consumption 
although at no time has the demand been brisk. Spinners, 
on the whole, have been fairly well employed, experiencing 
considerable improvement during the last two months. 

For the first time in the history of the world a parcel of 
Australian mohair has been made into dress goods. Thes 
were shown at the Franco-British Exhibition, where the, 
attracted a good deal of attention. The fabrics presented 
a beautiful appearance, and were certainly smart, comparing 
favourably with. those produced out of Cape firsts. At the 
same time, very little Australian mohair is as yet being 
produced that is fit for dress goods purposes, there being 
plenty of room for improvement, especially in quality. 
Cape kids have maintained a very good price throughou 
the vear, and more particularly so during the last two 
months. In fact, there is at present a great scarcity of 
extra fine quality, and for anything good, first-class prices 
can be made. The last Cape clip was an improvement on its 
predecessor, this, no doubt, being a favourable fact 
inducing Bradford spinners to operate freely. 

The following are the imports into England of moha«i 
and alpaca from December 15th in the previous year to th: 
succeeding December 15th for the years mentioned : 


Monarr. 

Turkey. Cape. Alpaca. 

Bags. 3a les. Bales. 
BEEP Sndsccedascncvedcs. WD 265 EL ns ee 
Pee ll ee: lO 
PE Wavevakenure ee cose Ge ss Se 6... She 
SEED eccvccceveccecstee RD os: BD .s«/ ae 
REED chs cocecisccessee GR «« SA. . Bae 
BET acceccccencacesces EE cc. RS: oc Ga 
DEED svbcccicicedseicce GET cs GED os ae 
DED ned nsdibanedsedecesdy) GS bi. ew ee 
., Oar llc (i 6)hClCO 
BD dnvecequessoencesce. Sant cs wae: «s See 


The most significant item in the above table is the greatl 
lessened imports of Turkey in 1go8 compared with 1907, 
the shrinkage being nearly 50 per cent. It is impossible to 
say what quantities are held in Constantinople, but the) 
must be fairly large unless the estimated shortagé is going 
to be actually realised. 

Coming to prices, the following table is well worth con- 
sidering. The point to notice is the great fall in Cape firsts 
and the comparative steadiness of Turkey. The following 


shows the full course of prices for mohair and alpaca during | 


the whole of the year :— 





Turkey Cape Oape Alpaca 

Average. Firsts. Winter. Fleece. 

d 4d d 4d d d 4d 
January ...... 17—17} .. 134—14 .. Lg... 19—20 
February .... 17—174 .. 134-13 .. 10 .. 17-18 || 
March........ 164-17 .. 13-12 .. 10h .. 17-17} | 
April ........ 17-16} .. 12—1)4 .. 10 .. 16—15 
May.......... 164-16 .. IJ1—104 .. 93 .. 144-14 
June secccose 16-162 ... 10-108 .. 9... 16 
July.......... 15-18} .. 10-103 .. 9+ .. 163—16} 
August ...... 154 on. “Se ot ae 17 
September.... 15}-16 .. 11§—12 .. 9% 1. 17—17h 
October ...... 154-16 .. Alga Oe ww W173 
November .... 154-16  ... 153-12 .. 98 ..  17—17s 
December .... 154-16 .. 11g—12 .. 10$ .. . 17—I178 


Spinners to-day .are well engaged, and although the 
market is quiet as regards weight being turned over, stil! 
on the whole there is a fairly large consumption, and that 
is a very satisfactory feature, 
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Notes on Business and Finance. 


The Transvaal New tenes and Others.—-For the very 
odified success of the new Transvaal issue the system 
by which it was offered to the public was, of course, 
held responsible. Applications by tender never attract 
popular support as do those whic h are invited for stoc k 
offered at a fixed price, and it is gene ‘rally recognised 
that the former appeal only to what may be calle -d pro- 


ance companies, and the Stock Exch: inge market. 
Wh . the average investor outside financial circles 
makes an excursion into the field of tendering, he 


usually offers far too high a price, and probably pays 





considerably greater. 
amongst the 5 per cent. bonds already noted | 
was secured by the recent offer of San Paulo, at 924. 
The premium has risen to all but 3 per cent., and there 
has been steady buying, apparently of the investment 
order, from the time when the first batch of stag sales 
was cleared off. A rush of stags to get allotments of 
the new Chili 5 per cent. loan, offered at 964, led to 
the premium declining from } to 2 before the 
came out. In the case of the 44 per cent. Finland bonds, 
which came out at 924, the underwriters were relieved 
from liability, 
cent. quickly dwindled to a discount of 1 per cent. when 
applicants found themselves with more than they re- 
quired, and although there was a subsequent rally, | 
there would seem to be a fair amount of weak scrip for 
dispos: il before the price can be expected to recover. 
The Finland loan has also the « competition of the coming 
a issian issue to obscure its opportunity for immediate 

evival. It is worth noticing that all these oe are 


successes 


connected with the Foreign market, which, as a matter | 


of fact, has had a very large preponderance of what 


may be termed popular business in new issues for some | 


ne past, a fact which goes to illustrate the statement 
expressed here on several occasions that the public in- 
vestor, who not many years since would have regarded 
such security as highly specul: itive, is now of quite a 
differe nt opinion. Ni ew Japanese issues stand at good 
prices. The Industrial Bank bonds command a pre- 
mium of 14 over the issue price of 97, and : t premium 
of 1 per cent. makes the latest South Manchurian scrip 
95%. But the greatest subject for market concern at 
the present moment is the welcome that will greet 
the next Russian loan, which, according to current ad- 
Vices, will be out in a fortnight’s time. The 1g06 loan 
Was issued at 89, bearing 5 per cent. interest, and the 
heweomer is expected to appear at about the same 
figure, but carrying 44 per cent. interest. Inasmuch as 
ussian Fives of 1906 stand at about 97, it is patent 
that either the quotation must be manceuvred up to par, 
. else that some very substantial bait must be offered 

{ the new loan is to be a success ‘in this country. The 
forme expedient would demand the expenditure of a 


eo 
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fessional finance iers, e.g., to banks, discount houses, in- | 


One of the most pronounced | 


letters | 


but the pre-allotment premium of 4} per | 
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considerable sum, but a sop in the shape of early re- 








de ‘mption or drawings might answer the purpose, thus } 


postponing r inconvenient payments to a later dz iy. 
quotation abroad of a 2 per cent. 
| the new loan may dz sate the Continental investor, but in 
| this country it is not likely to carry much weight. To 
control the quotations of Russian bonds in Paris is 
child’s play compared with maintaining the prices in 
London, and it would be only natural were the bulk of 
the coming loan to be reserved for foreign subscription. 


The 








The Mint in 1908. have received from the Mint 
| the usual preliminary statement of the year’s opera- 
|tions, showing the value of Imperial coin issued and 
The statement gives also 


| withdrawn from circulation. 
| . ~ 
comparative figures for 1907 :— 




















more than he would have done by purchasing the stock Gino 
in t! 1@ =m: irket after the | allotment. The Syndi- | a Issued. aie — 
cate" s price on ees afternoon turned out to be | 1907. 1908. 1907. 1908. 
enpe ‘nce P pe r cent. above the minimum of 96, and | . ; £ £ 3 2 
[Sis gure 89: por cent. ofthe whole fanie" wn | Semis. gdeaona . 1gehgay 09. 47050 
| Sl One cane application tendered at half-a- | en re er what. ae een 
allot premium, and naturally got the amount in full. | Totals .... 20,951,000 .. 14 600,000 oy 2.700,000 .. 3,300,000 
| Had the stock been offered to the public at the fixed | SILVER. 
price of g64, it is contended that the public would have | --Issued.- ~— Withdrawn — 
| snapped it up with avidity, and the critics of the Gov- | = — sr Yi = 
| ernment’s agviecrs inveigh strong]y against the tender | England and Wales 872,339 .. 362876 .. 706,000 .. 150.300 
system having been adopted in this case. Seeing that it | soctland .......... 9.200 48.400 21390 .. 25630 
is quite impossible > to tell whether popular fancy would | Ireland............ 7.200... 12000 .. 3.700... 64.295 
have seen much attraction in so strictly a gilt- edged | | Colonies Peveseecas 1,131,050 .. 392.475 .. 11,687 .. 15,194 
security, the argument may be passed by without pai * a ee a pg 
ticular notice. Popular fancy appears to be ee TONED woven REGIE. CUAL... PATE .. See 
rather more On 5 per cent. issues, and some of the latest | i" Se eunins 
of this kind have achieved considerable success, which "3907. oe 1908. 1907. ™ 1908 
is one reason for supposing that a very much hi gher- | | United Kingdom.. 200,235 .. 138,135 .. oo ta 
class stock might have suffered a rebuff. M:« reover, it | Colonies ....... 27,515 .. 17.9445 .. ad oF 200 
has to be borne in mind that British Government issues - <n haentniainod apes 
are not underwritten, which renders the risk of failure Totals ...... 227,550 .. 155,580 .. Nil 9,460 


Number of Preces Struck at the Mint 

















oe 1907. vis pee 39GB scien 
| Imperial. 
Pa a 22,692,084 15,725,998 
Silver.......... 37,343,094 23,804,187 
| Bronze ....... . 68,570,880 52,391,808 
___—__—— 128,606,058 ——————._ 91,921,993 
| Colonial— 
| Silver....cessee 18,392,687 8,510,829 
| Bronze ........ 2,620,000 99 000 
Nickel ........ 2,676,848 12,817,152 
| Aluminium.... 8,202,599 12,134,062 
mone SEI nnn. 
ee oN 160,478,192 ........ 126,483,042 


_Comparing these figures with last year’s statement, it 
| appears that the net increase in the currency during 
| the last three vears has been as follows :— 


| (Value of coins issued less value withdrawn.) 


Gold. Silver. Bronze. 
£ £ £ 

1906 ..... _.. 9,465,000 .. 1,038,730 .. 184,520 
1907 .. " 38'251,000 .. 1,277,012 .. 227,550 
1908...... “* 11'300,000 .. 560,332 150,120 


| In the case of gold these figures are not an exact 
| criterion of the expansion of the internal circulation, 
/owing to the use of coined gold for export purposes. 
| But combined with the changes in the token coinage 
they indicate a shrinkage in the demand for currency, 
with the diminishing volume of business. The value 
of gold coins issued has fallen from £20,951,000 in 
1907 to £14,600,000 last year. But, as the Deputy- 
Master of the Mint pointed out in his report for 1907 
(see Economist, August 1, 1908), the mintings for that 
year were on an exceptional scale even for a year of 
trade prosperity, the average for the preceding ten 
years. being 47,903,168. Last year’s output is still 
nearly twice the normal annual production prior to 
1907. The net increase in the amount issued has to 
some extent, however, been kept low by the very 
large withdrawals of light coin, £3,300,000 being 
withdrawn this year compared with £2,700,000 in’ 
1907. Such large withdrawals are, a welcome indica- 
tion that the Mint has been able to use a period of 
trade depression to keep the coinage in the country up’ 
to a high level. The greatest proportionate reduction | 





premium already on | 
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has taken place in silver, the output being £815,751 | port trade and 11 per cent. to the import trade. This | 


against £2,019,789 in 1907. The number of silver | 
coins issued, however, shows a much less propor- 
tionate decrease, 23,804,187 Imperial coins compared 
with 37,343,094 in the preceding year. It would | 
appear, therefore, that the new coins issued have been, 
on the whole, of a smaller denomination than usual. 
There is a withdrawal of £5,460 of bronze coinage for 
the first time for three years. 


_———-+ 


deposits 


decrease in the trade returns has brought the exchange 
question into prominence again, as it 1s feared by some | 


that the supply of gold will be insufficient to satisfy 
the coming demand. The Minister of Finance con- 


_siders the opinion of the market too pessimistic, and 


points out that even admitting the large decrease esti- 
mated by certain parties there is still no cause for 
alarm, since loans to the amount of £/5,250,000 and 
made by various railway companies, &ec., 


| amounting to about £, 3,000,000, will serve to neutralise 


Brazil's Trade Depression. —Our Rio correspondent, 
writing on December 15, 1908, says :—Official 
statistics have just been published recording the trade 
of this country for the first ten months of the current 
year as follows :— 

1907 1908 

£ £ 
33,222,835 29,806,579 
46,857,645 34,263,423 12,594,222 
80,080,481 .. 64,069,802 .. 16,010,679 
From the foregoing table it will be seen that the aggre- 
gate decrease of the country’s trade amounts to} 
£16,010,679. The difference between imports and 
exports in 1908 for the period covered by the above | 
statistics shows a balance of 44,457,044 in favour of 
the Republic, which during November and December | 
may possibly increase to about £,6,000,000. But even | 
this would be a very considerable decrease when com- 
pared with the trade balance of the past five years, as | 
shown hereunder :— 
CBepirt TRADE BALANce. ee 
-» 12,675,346 
13,514,713 
14,813,063 
13,861,248 
13,634,809 
Diiiataeeatiee a as hts doe ac 
Coffee and rubber are mainly responsible for the 
heavy falling off in the value of the exports, but with 
the exception of cocoa, it will be seen in the following 
table that the remaining staple products, viz., tobacco, 
sugar, herva-matte, cotton, &c., also show a de- 
crease :— 


Deciease 
£ 

Imports . 3,416,957 

Export: 


Decrease. 

£ 
6,468,056 Cocoa.. 
2,875,657 

449,960 

26 284 

57.121 
1,447,276 
1,392,134 


12,716,488 122,266 


The value of the imports and exports per month are | 
recorded in the following table :— 


Increase. 


£ 
122,266 





 Herva-matte 
+ Cotton 
Sundry 


——Imports.- —- ~ — ——-~Exports.——-- 
1907. 1908, 1907 1908. 
£ £ £ £ 
5,151,992 .. 3,697,904 .. 4,718,049 .. 
2,788,077 .. 3,059,506 .. 5,582,014 .. 
3,591,667 .. 5,358,327 .. 5,418,540 
5,184,100 .. 3,083,204 .. 5,170,916 .. 
3,347,804 .. 2,656,539 .. 4,786,495 .. 
5,035,857 .. 2,700,947 .. 3,941,688 .. 
5,554,866 .. 2,887,410 .. 4,599,149 .. 
5,541,690 .. 2,765,296 .. 3,870,107 .. 
3,473,962... 2,706,490 .. 4.062.106 .. 
5,753,521 .. 2,890,756 .. 4,708,583 .. 


53,222,836 .. 29,806,379 -- 96,857,645 .. 34,263,423 


It will be noticed that during April, June, and July the 
trade balance was against the country, whilst August 
registered a credit balance of £:1,292,796, which was 
reduced during September to £40,029 owing to the 
labour troubles in Santos, which diminished the ex- 
ports of coffee by about a million bags. Therefore, 
October shows a very considerable increase in the 
value of the exports, amounting to £ 4,125,767 when 
compared with the same period of last year, and to 
£:4,085,738 as compared with September of the cur- | 
rent year. The total decline of the country’s trade for 
the ten months indicated above amounts to about 38 
per cent., of which 27 per cent. corresponds to the ex- 


January .... 


3,947,975 | 
February .. 


3,848,644 | 
3,602,913 | 
2.247.932 | 
3,088,719 | 
2,056,734 





2,649,372 | 
4,058,092 | 
2,746,519 

6,016,523 | 


September... 
October .. 


. the effects of the decline. 


| Deed of Arrangements 
| failures has exceeded 10,000, the previous occasior 
| being in 1888, 1892, 1893, and 1894, and in 1904 and 
1905; the present figure, however, compares favour- 
| ably with the number registered in 1904 and 1905, and 
| falls far short of the 11,022 recorded in 1893. 


| Bankers 1 6 
| Chemists and druggists 


| Corn, cattle, and seed trades . 
| Drapery, silk, & woollen trades 


| The increase of 590 over the total for 1907 
| in England 
| stationary at 503, and in Scotland the number actually 
In commenting on these | 

figures, Messrs Kemp observe that ‘‘ the table classify- || 
ing the failures according to their various trades brings | 

| out again the bad business done in the grocery and 
| provision line, and also in the drapery trades, where 
| there was a large increase under the head of deeds o! 
| arrangement, which is the method mainly adopted by 


He further adds that if it 
should prove necessary, the gold in the Caixa de Con- 
versao will meet the demand for foreign remittances. 
Failures in 1908.—-lor the 
Act 


seventh time since 
in 1887 the number « 


failures among the various trades from 1904 to 1905, 


the figures including both bankruptcies and deeds of | 
| arrangement :- 


Bras i 
1904. 1905. | 1906. 1907. 1908 


< ee 
1,216, 1,197 
12° 
24¢ 
47) 
1,154 
78 
429 
21¢ 
2,071 
32! 
25¢ 
398 
453 
35€ 
267 


592 


< 
1,206 
16¢ 
244 


Building and timber trades.... 1,309 
147 
226 
446 946 

1,296; 1,276 

83 é 
542, 428 
264 22€ 

2,422 
328 
304 
486 
575 
402: 

222 


Coal and mining trades 
454 


Earthenware and glass trades.. 
Farmers 
Furniture and upholstery trades 
Grocery and provision trades .. 
Hardware and metal trades 
Iron and steel trades.......... 
Jewellery and fancy trades ...,. 
Leather and cosch trades 
Merchants, broke:s, and agent: 
Printing and stationery trades 
Wine, spirit, beer, and tobacec 
traces 


74 
437 
2,239 
292 
467 
434 
404 


72% 


| Total for the United Kingdom 10,664| 10,774 


and Wales. In Ireland the total was 


fell from 1,250 to 


1,220. 


those traders. With regard to builders, there were 
only a few more than during the year before, but then 
the total was so heavy that it may be there was not 
much room for an increase. Farmers, who 


437, which is practically the same as in 1906 and 1907, 
and compares favourably with the 542 in 1905, and 
should be some sign of improvement. Bankruptcies, 


| which in. 1907 stood at 4,cg0, came out last year at 


4,339, which is an increase of 246, while as to deeds 


of arrangement, the total for 1907, which was 3,763, | 


rose in 1908 to 4,137, cr an increase of as many as 
374, which is an even heavier percentage. It would 
seem that this method cf arranging with creditors has 


! > 20°93 ‘re wraitl: ? } S 
been again more populer with both debtors 


Bankruptcy. 
panies, there was a general rise, amounting altogether 
to 242, the figures for last year being 2,27 

pared with 2,036 of the year preceding. They were, 
of course, mainly voluntary liquidations, and out of the 


| total increase as many as 210 were in regard to com- 


mercial companies, which are naturally most affected 


The 
following table taken from the Supplement to Messrs | 
| Kemp’s Commercial Gazette shows the distribution o} 


1£0 | 


256 | 
1,257 | 


266 | 


417 || 


931 | 
640 |} 


is made up | 


are 
| separately reckoned in our table, make up a total of 


and |}, 
creditors than are proceedings through the Court of | 
As to the winding-up of public com- | 


2,278, as com- | 





poems 


= = 
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by the state of trade generally. The statistics of bills 
'| of sale, which are not included in the above figures, 
|| are, perhaps, the most gloomy of all. The figures for 
:go0 showed the large decrease of 780 as compared 
‘| with 1905; then came 1907, with an increase of 235 
| on the year preceding ; and now we have, in 1908, the | 
| remarkable rise of 667. The trades in which bills of | 
sale have been mostly given were the grocery and | 
| provision dealers, who seem to be having a very bad | 
time, and show an increase of 115 for 1908 as com- 
| pared with 1907; and the iron and steel trades, in 


and ineludes all those struggling boarding-house 


nd ledging-house keepers, and the like, who are 


always raising money in this hopeless way, the total | 


giving an increase of 95, and showing that, at all 
| events, as customers for shopkeepers, their prospects 
'were not improving. Creditors rightly regard the 
giving of a bill of sale by a debtor as the beginning 
| of the end, which they know will not be long in 
coming.’’ However, in comparison with the severe 


for 1907 Was 3,411, which rose to 3,506 last year, 





effects of the depression abroad, and particularly in 
the United States, it is some small satisfaction to learn 
that the casualty list for 1908 is net a longer one. 


Pig-iron Warrant Business in 1908.— ‘Though opera- 
tions on the Glasgow pig-iron warrant market have 
not been devoid of feature, writes a Scottish cor- 
respondent, the business of the year, brought to a close 
on Thursday forenoon, was the most prosaic known 
in the history of the ‘‘ring.’’ Dealings all through 
| were om unusually restricted lines; many sessions 
| passed without a single transaction being recorded, and 
those that were entered into were as a rule between 
members, the public, it is generally admitted, taking 
little direct interest in the proceedings. For the second 
year in succession there was nothing done in Scotch 
warrants. But there are only two in existence, and it 
may be, as suggested, that the holders are treasuring 
these as souvenirs of what was, only a few years back, 
'one of the most favoured mediums of speculation in 
the country. Of West Coast hematite, it is calculated 
that not more than 10,000 tons changed hands, while 
of Cleveland about one million and a-half tons were 
interchanged, which means that the stock in Connal’s 
yard was turned over close on twenty times in the 
course of the twelve months. From January to May 
| market movements were largely under the influence of 
a strong *‘ bull’’ syndicate—a reputed London-Glasgow 
combination—-who kept a firm grip of warrants, and 
now and again exacted very onerous terms for accom- 
| modation—as much as 2s god per ton per day at one 
_ period—from those who stcod short. Matters came to 
ahead on May 15th, when the ‘“‘ bears ’’ were forced 
|| to compromise. They compromised at about 56s 6d a 
ton, and at that figure, plus the ‘‘ backwardations,”’ 
must have dropped a big sum of money. Immediately 
| alter the adjustment the Cleveland quotation fell 5s 6d 
to 51s, and though 52s 11d was noted in the brief spurt 
| experienced im September, values, on the whole, were 
| inclined to sag during the summer and autumn months, 
| and in the last quarter have fluctuated moderately in 
| the neighbourhood of 49s. The close on Thursday was 
at 498 2d cash, which reflects a net gain on January's 
|| Opening of 64d a ton. In 1907 the cash price was 
|@s high as 62s gd and as low as 48s 7d, the 
latter figure ruling at the end of the year. It may 
be here noted that Middlesbro’ No. 3 G.M.B. f.o.b. 


4 year azo, while Scotch No. 3 G.M.B. is 54s a ton 
aS against 59s, West Coast hematite 58s 6d against 
7s, East Coast hematite 56s against 62s 6d, and 
Scotch 58s against 67s 6d, so that relatively Cleveland 
las on the net held its position better than any of the 
other sorts named. There is no doubt that the com- 
parative strength of the market has taken many expert 
Operators by surprise. They calculated on depressed 
ome trade conditions and reduced foreign shipments 


j 
lees is at present called 49s 6d a ton as against 49s 9d 


so affecting requirements in the first half of the year 
that a big accumulation of public stocks would be the 


result. But while neither home nor foreign trade was 
as active as producers could have desired, they 


were sufficiently animated not only to absorb the make 
—which had been substantially reduced from that of 
1907—but also to necessitate heavy calls on Connal’s 
Stores. During January the quantity therein rose from 
89,203 tons to 100,371 tons and then decreased until 


| the end of June, when the aggregate stood at 48,564 
| | tons, a record minimum over a period of years. 
| which the figures rose by 84 during the same period. | 
In the class called miscellaneous, which is always with | 


Since 
the beginning of July there has been an uninterrupted 
addition to the stocks in store, and on December 3oth 
they stood at 132,696 tons, giving an increase of 84,132 
tons in the past half-year and of 43,493 tons on what 
was in hand a year ago. Of late the growth has been 
at the rate of from 5,000 toi 6,000 tons a week, and 
authorities look for this scale being maintained 
throughout January, when, owing to many consuming 
works being off, demand will, as usual, be below 
normal. But though public stocks are increasing there 
is a long way to go before they reach comparatively 
recent levels. In the opening days ef 1907 Connal’s 
yards contained no fewer than 535,801 tons, and at 
the end of March, 1906, 747,505 tons. 





American Bank Suspensions.—Now that the figures 
for 1908 are available, it is possible to trace some of 
the effects of the American financial crisis in October, 
1907. Taking the twelve months ending September 30, 
1908, 1.e., the entire period covered by the panic, Dun’s 
Review publishes the returns of bank suspensions in 
that period, and compares them with suspensions in 
other years, especially with 1893, the year of the pre- 
vious panic :— 

(Figures in millions of dollars.) 


—-Total——- National Bank. ——A}l Others-—. 
Liabilities. Liabilities. Liabilities. 
No $ No. $ No. $ 
ae ss Oe a See TSS SS os Sas’ 3S 
Dee és) Te cn TR sce. Wiace 46 cc Te en Oe 
DO ces ee ea Pe Stas (SR oe as 
sc. wae ss. GE ke Sua we 219 205 


It is rather remarkable, the Review observes, ‘‘ that the 
consequences were not more far-reaching and more 
disastrous,’’ and it attributes this partial escape to 
‘‘the underlying strength of the credit of the nation 
and its commercial interests.’’ Comparing the two 
panic years, we find that the ratio of losses to liabilities 
in banking suspensions was smaller in 1907-8 than in 
1893. During the last 15 years the number of banking 
concerns has just doubled, and their capital has grown 
from about $1,150,000,000 to $1,700,000,000. After 
each panic, of course, a good many banks either re- 
sumed operations or paid their creditors in full within 
a short time ; thus in 1908 just half of the 38 banks with 
liabilities of a million or more each resumed or paid up, 
and in 1893 nearly half the 161 national banks, with 
aggregate liabilities of $36,000,000, resumed, as did a 
smaller proportion of the other banks. Commercial 
failures in 1893 and in the two or three following years 
were numerous, and “‘ relatively the losses were very 
much greater in that year.’’ If the banks doing com- 
mercial business are above considered, we have the 
following table for 1g08 :-— 
Did Not 


Banks that 

Resumed. Resume. 
Wem icscscscvcqces 49 105 
AssetS ..csceeeeeeseees $219,800,000 .. $79,000,000 
Liabilities .........-.. 149,100,000 .. 72,5C0,000 
Deposits......-+++++++ 130,800,000 .. 58,C00,000 


Various causes combined to make recovery after 1893 
more difficult than it proved last year, thus the years 
1894-5 and 6 were all years of ‘‘ serious stress,”’ 
security values declined 60 per cent. from the high 
point of 1892, touching a still lower point in 1896, and 
did not recover fully till 1898. But in 1907, though 
values fell about 40 per cent. from the high point of 
January to the end of October, they rallied next year, 
and nearly reached their old level last month. Com- 
mercial failures, too, were more severe in 1893, the 
ratio being 1.28 compared with 1.05, and the average 
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liabilities per firm amounting to $290 compared with | 
$156, and trade continued to suffer for three years 
more. On the question of the suspended or restricted 
cash payments during the 1907 crisis, the Review con- | 
tents itself with the comment that ‘‘ in the main it was | 
directly due to the faulty features of the currency laws.”’ 
Turning to the banking system, it admits that loose 
methods may never be entirely eradicated, but it comes | 
to the cheerful conclusion that, ‘* while in some respects 
the American system might be improved, the recent 
financial disturbance shows that, as a _ whole, the 
American banks have stood the test well.’’ 








demand for India Council drafts has drawn attention 
to the state of trade in the East. For some time com- 
merce in India, China, and Japan has been depressed, 
but the increase in exports thence points to a revival in 
trade, and a representative of the Economist has been 
endeavouring to discover the extent of the recovery. 
Reports from China and Japan are of a more favour- 
able kind, and we may assume that if the movement 
is more than temporary an appreciable increase in the 
exports of Manchester goods will quickly be felt with a 
general inquiry for other articles of export. It is difficult 
to say to what extent the recovery has gone. There | 
seems a consensus of opinion that if there is no sign 
yet of a splendid revival a more confident feeling exists 
as to the probable course of trade. The depression, 
notably in China and Japan, dates from the disturbance 
to commercial activity by the financial collapse in New 
York in November, 1907. The panic had world-wide 
effects as the sudden “change from a credit to a cash 
basis must have. But now that the volume of trade 
in the U.S.A. is increasing the outlook for trade 
generally is more hopeful. There exists, however, a 
feeling of hesitancy, due to the discussion of 
the tariff. American merchants are deferring their 
orders till this momentous question is settled one way 
or the other, and as so much depends upon tariff re- 
vision, plans for the future are suspended until a 
definite announcement is made. Any genuine revival 
of trade in America would soon make itself felt in the 
Fast as well as in this country. There is one im- 
portant trade in this. country, for instance, which 
expects much from America. Jute-spinning in Dunde« 
has had a quiet year. demand from America for 


| 
| 
i 
Revival of Trade in the East.—Of late the increasing | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





gunny bags would stimulate the trade, and increase 
the demand for raw jute. The same might be said of 


other trades. The circle of trade in this case is happily 
not a vicious one, and prosperity spreads from one 
country to another. Though it is difficult to point to 
any one particular trade, a very general feeling pre- 
vails, that throughout the East a better year is in store. 





The Silk Market in 1908.—Last year began badly, for 
at the end of 1907, so Messrs Chabriéres, Morel, and 
Co.’s circular says, prices had begun to give way 
‘* under the pressure of the largest crop ever seen, cf 
the decline in the Chinese exchanges, and, above all, 
of the general crisis which had spread from America 
all over the world.’’? Prices declined, being by March 
15 to 20 per cent. under those of January, and 40 under 
those of September, 1907, and with little business 
doing. Then symptoms improved, and in April the de- 
cline ceased, for values had fallen below: the probable | ‘ 
cost of new silk. By June it was known that the Levant 
crop and the first crops of Canton would be reduced, 
and in spite of very good prospects in Japan the Euro- 
pean cocoon market opened at unexpected prices, the 
belief in a lessened production and lively buying by 
speculators forcing prices of cocoons 5 to 10 per cent. 
above the parity of silk. Reelers next obtained an 
advance, and by August prices had gained 10 per cent., 
manufactured goods also getting a better position. A 
shade of weakness checked the September market, but | 
it recovered in October. with the rise of a few points 
Since November there has been less doing, and prices 
remain steady. For next season prospects appear 
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favourable, for the United States have recovered, and 
‘‘ prices are on a level which in past years they never 
touched without rebounding.” 





Santa Fe Land.—The progress which has been made 
during the last few years by most enterprises con- 
nected with Argentina has been considerable, and the 


' annual increase of the area under cultivation encour- | 


ages some to believe that the next few years will see | 
an even greater development of that country than the 
past few years have witnessed. During 1908 the un- 
satisfactory state of markets generally caused a decline 
in quotations, but improvement in the last few months 
brought up prices to a level which, while generally 
below that of the opening of the year, was decidedly 
above the worst, while in the last week or two a sub- | 
stantial improvement has occurred in the price of all 
Argentine railway issues. It is possible, therefore, in | 


the next few months if all goes well, and the friction | 


with Brazil ceases, that attention will be directed to | 
the land companies of Argentina. 
has been studying the subject writes :—‘‘ One of the 
most promising of these is undoubtedly the 
Land Company, whose 4.1 shares are quoted at about 
435. 


A correspondent who | 


Santa Fé | 


This concern was formed as far back as 1883, | 


when it acquired about 4,300,000 acres of land in the 


| Argentine Province of Santa Fé. For a long time the 
company did very badly, and in 1898 a revaluation of 
the property took place, when it was decided that too 


much had been paid for the land and the capital was | 


written down by 30 per cent., the £10 shares being ex- 
changed for seven fully-paid 4,1 shares. Since then 


considerable prosperity has been enjoyed and additions | 


made to the capital, which at the moment amounts to 
£812,500, but is shortly to be increased to £ 1,000,000 


by an issue of £187,500 of new £1 shares at a premium | 


of 10s each. These are to be offered to present share- 
holders at the rate of one new share for every five at 
present held. On the basis of the current quotation this 
is equal to a bonus of about 2s 6d per share. Since this 
company first commenced to show signs of progress 
there has been a very steady and continuous improve- 
ment in the dividends paid. For each of the three years 
to June, 1902, 1} per cent. per annum was distributed, 
and since then the dividend has been yearly increased 
until 10 per cent. was paid for 1907-8.”’ 


meeting, our correspondent infers that this rate of dis- 
tribution (neither more nor less) is likely to continue 
for some years to come, with a bonus in addition in 
particularly good years. Our correspondent  con- 
tinues :— 


Soon after this company commenced operations a claim wa 
made for a section of its land, and eventually this claim w 
substantiated, and the Santa Fé Land Company has ever si: 
been claiming, from the local authorities either a large compen- 
sation or a piece of land of identical value, and has success- 

illy carried the matter through the Argentine Courts. So fa! 
ae the claim has not been settled, but there are reas 
for believing that negotiations have recently been in _—— 
between the company and the authorities, which it is belie 
will before long lead to a settlem ent. The land in quest! 

nounted to about 600,000 acres, and on the basis of a pr 
ey h the company originally paid for this property, its value 
25 years ago was about £100,000. To-day, therefore, that lanc 
would probably be worth a quarter of a million sterling, and 
even on the cost price, plus a reasonable interest, the compan) 
should be entitled to fully £200,000. If a settlement is arri' ec 
at which would give them half that figure, a 10 per cent. bon 
yn the capital should be forthcoming. 


At present the Santa Fé Land Company owns 3,924,074 
acres, which are valued in its books at 2s 3d per acre, 

and as the average price obtained for land sold during 
last year was IIs 5d per acre, the board would seem 
to be justified in initiating a policy which they fore- 
shadowed at a recent meeting, that is, in future to place 
2s 3d to capital for every acre sold, and the difference to 
go to credit of revenue. This should lead to a very 
considerable augmentation of the annual profits from 
sale of land. Another bookkeeping device for improv- 


ing the revenue has been adopted. The company has } 


hitherto valued its cattle in its balance-sheet at cos' 
price without making additions either for improvement ), 


Reading | 
between the lines of the chairman’s speech at the recent | 
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or for increase of stock, “‘ with the result that the real 
value is fully 4,120,000 more than the figure at which 
it stands in its books.’’ Next June “ the real value ’’ !s 
to be taken, and although a substantial amount is to be 
placed to reserve out of the increase, enough may be left 
to pay a bonus. We are not altogether in favour of 
diminishing reserves; but, of course, those who invest 
in land companies in speculative countries should pro- 
vide a sinking fund for themselves in case of mis- 
fortune. 


— 





|| Railway Nationalisation—Two eminent authorities 
| discuss this question in the current number of the 
| Economec Journal. In the first article Me W. M. 
|| Ackworth shows that in every case the question of 
private enterprise versus nationalisation has been de- 
|| cided by ‘‘ the historical politics and economic position 
| of the country,’’ and not on “‘ abstract considerations.”’ 
| Thus in Italy, after the unification of 1870, ‘‘ force 
| 





oe 


of circumstances compelled the Government to acquire 
the ownership of the railways,’’ but their working was 
'| left to companies, suntil in 1904 constant disputes led | 
the Government to cancel its leases and operate its 
‘| own lines. In other countries, but by other roads, the 
|| same stage of State-ownership, if not of State-opera- 
| 


‘tion, is being reached, and throughout Europe private 
lines are ‘* very far below State lines both in extent and 


in volume of traffic.’’ Holland possesses a unique | 
system, under which the Government owns the main | 
lines, and has leased them to two operating companies, 
‘so organised that each company has access to every | 
important town, and railway competition is practically | 
ubiquitous throughout Holland,’’ an arrangement with | 
which the Dutch people seem well satisfied. In America | 
State-ownership and operation is an infrequent and not 

| very successful exception; in several cases railways 

have been transferred from the State to companies, and | 
‘nationalisation is nowhere a practical issue.’’ But, 
relations between the State and railways have become 

closer, and ‘‘ railways in the United States will in the 

future be subject to much more rigid and detailed con- 

trol by public authority,’’ although the laws actually | 
passed, Mr Ackworth thinks, are as poor in quality as | 
| they are excessive in quantity. Some time ago we) 
quoted his eulogy of the Mexican method, whereby the | 
Government has acquired such a holding in the deferred | 
stock of the National Railroad Company as gives con- | 
trol of the line and prospects of future profits. On the| 





whole, Mr Ackworth inclines to the view that 
nationalisation, although it may be well enough for an 
autocratic country like Prussia, becomes less desirable | 
as the Government ‘‘ develops in the direction of | 
democracy,’’ and he quotes Switzerland and Belgium 
as illustrations. Undoubtedly the danger of political | 
pressure by an army of State employees is a real one, 
as is the risk of wasteful construction and operation | 
under political and local influence. In England competi- 
tion has hitherto secured for us ‘‘ a reasonable service 
at not unreasonable rates,’’ but with the growing | 
movement towards amalgamation, competition is | 
practically ceasing to have any real effect.””  Mr'! 
| Ackworth’s own remedy involves no constitutional 
change ; he would leave the responsibility and control, 
as at present, with the general manager, but “‘if he | 
does what no reasonable man could do, or refuses to) 
do what any reasonable man would do, there should be 
| 

\| 





a power behind to restrain or to compel him.”’ And | 
this power should be the President of the Board of 
Trade, assisted by a competent advisory body like the | 
| Prussian State Railway Councils or the Massachusetts | 
| Railroad Commission. Professor Gustav Cohn, who | 
| Writes the second article, takes a rather different view, | 
and has a natural German inclination towards State 
action. He agrees, however, with Mr Ackworth’s | 


dictum that the question of private or public working | 
has been decided in each case on other than a priori | 
grounds. He points out, for instance, that in most of 
the Continental States ‘‘ roads, canals, and postal ser- | 


vices had for centuries owed both their existence an 
their working to the central Government, and so 
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of Australian unification ‘‘ has behind it the mass of 
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when railways came to be built the force of tradition 
supported a State system against private enterprise. 
Thus in Prussia railways began under the egis of the 
Government, and although a reaction followed in the 
sixties from the example of England, an Imperial 
system, combining nationalisation and uniformity for 
the whole German Empire, would have been adopted 
but for the opposition of the smaller States. But in 
England tradition pointed the other way, and Professor 
Cohn observes that the provisions of the early Railway 
Acts ‘‘ were taken wholesale from the Canal Acts.”’ 
The chief danger of a national system, he holds, “‘ is 
the demand that, owing to its public character, it 


should be run at a financial sacrifice, while the re- } 
sponsibilities which the State thus incurs are liable to 
be overlooked.’’ In Germany, however, he sees no f 


cause for alarm, and is convinced that ‘‘ the State rail- 
ways have become a national institution, whose details 
may legitimately be criticised, but which in its entirety 
is no longer open to question.’’ Natlonalisation, he 
predicts, for France, England, and even the United 
States ‘“‘is only a question of time,’’ because ‘‘ the 
most thoroughgoing centralisation possible’’ is 


essential to the efficiency of any method of communica- J 


tion, and so to railways as much as to the Post Office 
and telegraphs. Hence the irresistible tendency to 
amalgamations, each of which is a step towards a 
monopoly, and ‘‘ the State is the only rightful owner 
of a monopoly.”’ 


The ‘‘ Argus” and “The Times.”—The editor of the 
Melbourne Argus sends us a copy of an article dated 
November 17th, in which he contradicts the Australian 
correspondent of The Times on several matters of fact. 
Recently The Times published the following cable 
from Sydney :—- 


The opponents of the Defence Bill in the Federal Parliament, } 


finding the House overwhelmingly in favour of the measure, are 
attempting to confuse the issues and delay legislation by bring- 
ing forward an amendment proposing the postponement of mili- 
tary reform till the Admiralty despatch has been dealt with, 
and a definite naval policy laid before Parliament. 


On this the Argus observes :— 


Seeing that no vote has been taken upon any part of the ff 


military defence scheme, and that the debate had barely com- 
menced when Mr. W. H. Irvine tabled the motion referred to, 


it is difficult to understand how it has been discovered that the f 


House is overwhelmingly in favour of the measure. ‘Moreover, 
nearly all the members who addressed themselves to the Bill 
were severely critical, even the Labour members, on whose sup- 
port the late Ministry lived, being opposed to the Bill on funda- 
mental matters, such as payment to the trainees and the means 
for providing for the cost. 


A second point on which The Times correspondent 
meets with correction is his assertion that the policy 


the producers as well as the mass of the Labour party, 


and presses for immediate solution.’’ Om the com f 


trary, the Argus replies, ‘‘ only here and there has a 
voice been raised in favour of unification, no party 
fathers such a policy, no leader avows it, and even the 
Labour party has not placed it either on its ‘ fighting ° 
or its ‘ general’ platform. Further, only after a long 
debate, and by a majority vote, was it decided at the 
last Labour conference even to support an anvendment 
of the Constitution so far as to allow ‘ new protec- 
tion’ to be administered by the Commonwealth.” 
State labour politicians, indeed, oppose the extension 
of Federal power, because they realise that the ascend- 


ency of the caucus in the Federal Parliament will not } 


last. As for the mass of the people and their alleged | 
yearning for unification and centralisation, ‘‘ all Aus- 
tralian ‘history exhibits the reverse tendency, for the 
reasom that Australia requires for its development the: 
widest exercise of local self-government.’’ What Aus- 


Manas 


Kingdom, is rather separation and more local con- 
trol. Federation itself was desired ‘‘for a few im- 
portant objects only, which could be reached with) 


d| great facility, and served more efficiently by a central)} 
| Federal Legislature. Had it not been for the defence’ 
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and tariff problems becoming urgent, we should pro- 


” 


50 years more. 


Bankers’ Risks.—Two cases of considerable import- 
ance to bankers have been decided recently in the High 
Court. In Walker v. United Counties Bank, Limited, 
the defendants had a branch at West Bromwich, one 
William Baker being manager, at which the plaintiff 
kept his banking account. On different dates between 
June 26, 1906, and June 27, 1907, the plaintiff lent 
Baker sums of money, amounting in all to £1,580, 
upon the security of Baker’s promissory notes, pay- 
able on demand. On December 11, 1907, Baker 
sent to the plaintiff by a registered letter, £2,450 
in Bank of England notes, 41,580 of which notes 
were in repayment of the above-mentioned loans, 
the remainder to be dealt with upon the terms of the 
letter. Shortly before receiving the letter and the notes 
the plaintiff had been informed that Baker had died by 
his own hand. The plaintiff alleged that he received 
the Bank of England notes for £1,580 for value— 
viz., in repayment of the loans by him to Baker, and 
in good faith and without knowledge of Baker’s want 
of titles to the nates. On December 12th he went to 
pay the notes into his account at the defendants’ bank, 
when he was told that all the notes had been stolen 
by Baker from the defendants. The plaintiff said that 
Baker and he were great friends, and when 
Baker commenced borrowing in June, 1906, he said 
it was something to do with his brother, and that 
it would be a serious thing for him (Baker) if he could 
not find the money. The plaintiff lent the money on 
that explanation ; he had perfect faith in Baker, and 
always thought him a man of substantial means, 
as he was a collector of curios and works of 
art. Mr Justice Bray, giving judgment in favour 
of the plaintiff, held that the plaintiff accepted 
the notes in good faith. The law is that a 
person who takes a banknote honestly, and for 
value, becomes its owner, and is entitled to have it 
cashed (Miller v. Race, 1 Burr., 452); and a person 
from whom it has been stolen is not entitled to recover 
it from him. Mere negligence on the part of a person 
taking a banknote for value will not prevent him from 
recovering upon it if it turns out to have been stolen. 
In Raphael v. Bank of England (25 L.J.C.P., 33) a 
money-changer changed a note which had been stolen. 
The jury found that he had given full value for it in 
good faith without knowing at the time that it had 
been stolen, but that he had the means of knowledge if 
he had taken care of certain notioes delivered to him. 
It was held that he was entitled to recover. The holder 
is prima-facie entitled to prompt payment of the note, 
and cannot be affected by the previous fraud of any 
holder in obtaining it, unless evidence be given to 
bring it home to his privity. In the second case, Cuth- 
bert v. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., the plaintiff had in- 
structed her broker, Mr Cancellor, to buy shares in the 
Northern Pacific Railway if he could borrow the pur- 
chase money on some other shares owned by her—viz., 
100 shares in the Provident Clerks’ Guarantee Com- 
pany, which then (September, 1907) stood at £14. 
Cancellor arranged with the defendants’ manager for 
a loan of £1,350 for three months against the security 
of the two lots of shares, and then bought Pacifics to 
the value of £1,388. As Americans at once began to 
fall, he did not complete the transaction, but carried 
it over two or three times. On October 15 he had to 
pay #.242 for differences and got #250 transferred 
from the loan account to his own. On settling day, 
October 30th, having drawn cheques far in excess of 
his own balance, and assuming that they would be dis- 
honoured, he announced his failure. The bankers, on 
the contrary, had paid his cheques, thinking that they 
had a lien on the shares. Mr Justice Joyce, however, 
decided against them except as to the £250 for differ- 
ences. The bank, he said, knew that the shares were 
not Cancellor’s property ; he had merely the right to 
borrow on them for a special purpose, and if he had 
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borrowed for his own private purposes he would have 1 
bably not have entered into the federation for perhaps | been defrauding the plaintiff and criminally responsilb!e. 
A banker’s lien, the Judge continued, only attaches to | 


the securities of its customer, and not even to these :{ 
it knows that they are subject to a trust. So the 
plaintiff obtained the return of her shares and the c 

of the action. 


— 





Home Railway Traffics—There are many reason 
which make it impossible to give anything like 
accurate forecast of the coming dividend distributions 
on railway stocks. The task is not only futile becar 
the expenditure of the past half-year is unknown, but 
because the aggregate traffics of the various compani 
are merely the weekly estimates of receipts, which, 
we have known in past years, differ considerably fr: 
the actual figures published in the accounts of the com- 
panies. Nevertheless, until the half-yearly accounts 


are published it is possible to gauge the extent to which | 


the companies have suffered or gained by comparing 


the traffics with the receipts in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. We give the receipts of 15 com- 
panies for the 26 weeks ending December 26. The 


table shows the aggregate compared with 1907, and 
also the increase or decrease :- 





North Staffordshire........ 
S.-Eastern and Chatham . 


516,861, 481,140|—- 35,721 — 
2,466,501) 2,507,602)+ 41,101 + 


46,518,514 45,537,288|— 981,226 — 2 


Increase | Inc. 

railway. 1907. 1908. or or 

Decrease Dec. 

£ £ £ | 

Goenh Comte «vic cecicc cess 2,133,05(| 2,045,950) — 88,100) 4 
Great Eastern .......ccc00; 2,963,300; 2,936,000} 27,300) 0 
Great Northern .......... 3,201,400) 3,191,800} — 9,600), 0 
Great Western ......... .+., 6,929,600 7,084,600/-+ 55,000)+ 2 
Hull and Barnsley ........ 324,183| 303,209|— 20,974;— 6:5 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 3,161,030) 2,991,060/—- 169,970 — 5 
London and North-Western 8,113,600 7,742,000) — 371,000 — 46 
London and S.-Western....,| 2,542,500) 2,570,000;+ 28500+4 1 

London Brighton.......... 1,693,435 1,712,354)+ 18,9194 1 
Metropolitan .........4.. 402,176, 426,885)+ 24,709 + 6 
NE ik sod nak see aawa a 206,712; 244,221)+ 37,509'4+ 18 
a nk Reding 6,402,00C; 6,121,000} 281,000 — 4: 
North-Eastern..... aswen'e 5,462,766) 5,179,467) — 283,299 5 
6 

1 


An aggregate decline of £981,226, or 2.1 per cent., is 
not a comforting prospect for the shareholders unless 


it proves to be that the régime of economy has | 
been long enough at work to effect considerable sav- | 


ings. The striking feature of the figures is that heavy 
losses have been sustained by the trade lines, while it 
has been reserved for the passenger lines to show in- 
creases. 


The Mexican Railway Merger.—\Ve have already re- | 


ferred to the merger of the Central and National Rail- 
roads of Mexico, and to the means by which the 
Mexican Government propose to exercise a general 
control of these railways, largely owned, of course, by 
foreign capitalists, while avoiding the dangers of 
nationalisation. A report by Senor Limantour to Con- 


gress explains that policy in the able Finance Minister's | 


own words :— 


‘* To abstain from ail intervention in the management of the rail- 


ways even in matters of gravest import would be tantamount to | 


foregoing almost entirely the advantages of the control. On the 
other hand, to interfere in the infinite number of questions which 
properly appertain to the managers or directors would lead in 
practice to the direct operation of the lines by the Government.” 
The executive will not interfere “in the administrative affairs, 
properly so called, of the railways,’’ but where the law relating '0 


railways compels some intervention, all action will be taken by the | 


Department of Communications and Public Works, and not by the 
Department of Finance, although the latter represents the Govern- 
ment's shares. Freedom of action will be left to the directors and 
other chief officers of the company, ‘‘It-is for these latrer, and 
for them alone, to weigh and decide all matters connected with the 


organisation of the service, the appointment, the pay, and the dis- | 
missal of employees, purchases, methods and conditions of opera: | 


tion, the relations of private parties with the lines, and a bundred 
other questions of like nature."’ 


Interference by the Government in these matters would 
be attended, Senor Limantour continues, by many of 
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the drawbacks connected with State-operated railways, Mr Henry Wells, late of Llanover House, Aldershot... <7,961 

| which would increase under pressure from political in- | rd Lares Adams, late of Malling Place, West Malling 57,078 
fluences or from officials and employees. cqeuie. A. Eumorfopoulas, late of 33 Gloucester 

5 é dng tee ReC es eoneer ees eeeseverccesenansessceesecsoccene ee 51.886 
Mr John Whitfield, late of Wentworth street, Hudders- 

; a ae i a i a eT 5.935 

The New Bank Amalgamation. — lhe provisional | Mr Henry John Greenham, late of 292 Fulham Pala oe 

| agreement entered into between the directors of the pon Fume oie £2. er 

lenitlalais eeieanials A acak. 4355 


York City and County Banking Company and the 


| directors of the London Joint Stock Bank is on the 


basis that three shares of the latter (4.15 paid 
up) and £5 in cash be given for ten shares | 
(£3 paid up) in the former company. The | 
Joint Stock shares are quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange at about £32, and the dividend 
is at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. Arrange- 


ments will be made whereby shareholders receiving 
fractions of shares can buy or sell fractions so as to 
enable them to make up or reduce their holding to even 


‘shares. The general manager of the York Bank, Mr 


_and ends on April 2. 


Subjects Related to Prices,’’ 


|. Ff. Darling, will become deputy general manager of 
the London Bank, and the services of all the members 
of the staff will be retained. Five of the York directors 


viz., the chairman Mr Henry Tennant, Messrs John | 
R. Hill, Joseph Atkinson, William Bennett, and James | 


tock Bank, and, along with the other members of 
the board, will, for a period of five years, also form a 
local board which will meet in York. The necessary 
resolution providing for the winding up of the country 
bank will be brought forward after the ordinary annual 
meeting which takes place next week. 





The London School of Economics.—\We have received 
from the London School of Economics a copy of the 
syllabus for Lent Term, which begins on January 18th 

Courses of lectures will be de- 
livered on the following subjects :—Economics, includ- 


ing Statistics ; Politics and Public Administration ; 
History, Economic and Political, including Palaeo- 


graphy; Law; Geography ; Sociology ; Commerce 
and History; Accounting and Business Methods ; 
Banking ; Transport; and Librarianship. We note 
that the new Director, the Hon. W. P. Reeves, is de- 
livering a brief course of lectures on the subject of 
“Old Age Pensions,’’ and that Professor Cannan lec- 
tures on ** The Principles of Public Finance,’’ and also 
on ** The Elements of Economics.’’ Lectures on 
‘Social Evolution ’’ and ‘‘ Sociology ’’ are to be de- 
livered by Professor Hobhouse, while Mr Sidney Webb 
is giving three lectures on ‘‘ How to Investigate.’’ Mr 
Sargent lectures on ‘‘ English Foreign Trade, with 
Special Reference to Japan’’; Professor Dicksee on 
“ Accounting and Business Methods ’’ and ‘‘ Business 
Organisation,’’ and Professor Foxwell is delivering 
four courses on ‘* Currency, Banking, and the Money 


se 


| Market,’’ ‘* Banking and the Money Market,”’ ‘‘ The 


Stock Exchange, the Speculative Markets, and Other 
and ‘‘ The History of 
Currency and Banking. A Gladstone Memorial Prize 
of five pounds in books will be awarded for the first 
time next July. The prize, which has been established 
by the trustees of the Gladstone Memorial Trust, will 
be given annually to the student of the school who at 
the special internal intermediate examination for the 
degree of B.Sc. in the Faculty of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science obtains the best aggregate marks for the 
Papers in Economics and the British Constitution. 


” 


Wills and Bequests.-—The J/lustvated London News gives 
the following list of wills proved, with the amount of 
Personalty in each case :— 





Mr Robert Howard, late of Broughton Hall, Flint ...... 200,873 
Mr Pandia Ralli, late of Down House, Shawford, Man- 

SO a Fi sais edtsaneses $8,430 
Sir William Pollitt, late of Fernlea, Dunham road, 

Pir lietnga ES oe ti is Sines dacddoeeciviescovees 84,798 
Mr George Banks Rennie, late of Denfold, Hungerford 96,771 
Mr William Henry Wagstaff, late of 9 Bartlett’s build- 

SOO, CU on eo ae akecanaspemectscesseoss 74:597 
Mr Alber. Edward Butler, late of Selly Park, Worcester 73,730 
_ Anna Dent, late of 115A Sloane street ............++ 67,288 
“ts Ann Cameron, late of The Welkin, Eastbourne . 58,090 


R. Bain—will join the “present board of the Joint | 


Mr William Ryan Cunis, late 
Tower street 

Rev. William Barnard, 
Stratford-on-Avon 


- 
iate 


u edvéedeskedaodsdas 39.904 
Mrs Gertrude Jane Losh, late of Dover street, Rvde 35.509 
Major Robert H. C. Tufnell, late of Spring ‘grove. 
RONEN see sticart Se! ae ae a ; pascialots 34,047 
Major Hubert R. Lockett, late of Hendle Hall, Salop 29,307 
Right Rev. Sir Lovelace T. Stamer, Bart., Bish yp of 
Shrewsbury, late of Hallingdene, Penkridge ....... 14,731 
Mr Charles Algernon Whitmore, late of The Manor 3 
Bdouse, Lower Slaughter .....c..c. Sccéccecccccceccecccecsaces. 8,128 








We are informed that the recent final incorporated 
accountants’ examinations resulted as follows :—C. P. 
Barrowcliff, prize and first certificate of merit; W. H. 
Whiteley, prize and second certificate of merit; R. G. 
Pye, prize and third certificate of merit. 


LL 


Tue Board of Trade Journal states that the Japanese | 


Official Gazette of November 28th contains an Imperial 
ordinance in which it is laid down that in future all 
Government bonds will be taken at their face value 
when deposited with the Government as security. 





A PROVISIONAL agreement has been signed, by which 
the Royal Insurance Company, Limited, acquires the 
control of the British and Foreign Marine Insurance 
Company, Limited, and the businesses of the two com- 
panies, while continuing independent and _ separate 
organisations, will in future be conducted in associa- 
tion together. The terms of the agreement will be 
submitted in due course to the shareholders of the 
British and Foreign for their approval, when it will 
be found that they involve an exchange of British 
and Foreign shares for shares and debenture stock of 
the Royal Insurance Company, Limited. 


Tue Bank of England inform us that the stock re- 
quired for the current quarter’s investment on account 
of accumulative dividends was purchased as under at 
the following prices, viz. :—On the 2nd inst., guaran- 
teed £2 15s per cent. stock, 86} per cent. ; and on the 
5th inst., Consols, 833 per cent.; £2 10s per cent. 
annuities, 823 per cent. ; Local Loans stock, 98 per 
cent. ; War stock, 100} per cent. ; India 4,3 10s per 
cent., 98$ per cent. ; India £3 per cent., 85% per cent. ; 
India £2 10s per cent., 724 per cent.; Metropolitan 
Consolidated £3 10s per cent., 103} per cent. ; London 
County £3 10s per cent., 1o1f per cent. The stock- 
holders will be credited with the amounts to which 
they are entitled on February 1, 1909. ‘There are now 
10,212 accounts on which the dividends accumulate 
automatically, and the amount of capital is £ 2,131,688. 
The figures a year ago were 10,071 accounts and 
£2,112,573 capital. 

cxntitateantdiiinnenenimnentniemeagtotitls 

Tue December double number of the Investor's 
Monthly Manual, published on the 4th inst., contains, 
with much other information, the highest: and lowest 
prices for the previous five years of a very cxtensive 
list of securities, together with the latest quotations 
of 1908, made up to the close of business on Decem- 
ber 31st. 

WE have just received from Messrs. Maclean and 
Henderson, of Sterling, a review of the insurance share 
market in 1908, in which it is computed that the year 
will prove to have been one of good profits both for the 
fire and life offices, though the marine insurance busi- 
ness has not been satisfactory. 

a 

A papER will be read before the Institute of Bankers 
on ‘‘ The New York Negotiable Instruments Law, by 
Sir Mackenzie Chalmers, K.C.B., CSI. the draughts- 
man of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, on Wednesday, 


January 13th, at 5.30 p.m. 
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BERLIN, January 6. 
Tue pressure upon the Reichsbank during the final 
week of last year was far in excess of all expectations. 
Indeed, the total outgo of 424,550,000 constitutes a 
record for this season, though a larger outward move- 
ment at the end of September has been registered on 
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Foreign & Colonial Correspondence. 





GERMANY— BANKING AND TRADE. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


several occasions. On the other hand, the present note 
circulation, amounting to £:98,7 50,000, is the greatest 


in the history of the Bank. 


The expansion for the 
week was. 19,868,000, which compares’ with 
#15,822,000 a year ago. The metal stock showed the 
large reduction of £/3,946,000, against only £532,000 
a year ago. The volume of discounted bills expanded 
by £.12,613,000, which compares with 48, 919,000 a 
year On the other hand, the outgo in the form 
of advances was only £.5,093,000, against £/12,311,000 
a year ago. 

This divergence in the movement of discounts and 
advances is said to be due to the fact that the provin- 
cial branches have this year refused to make advances 
for shorter periods than a fortnight, and this caused 
an unusually large volume of bills to be sent to Berlin 
for discount at the Reichsbank’s head office. 
of the fact, too, that money for carry-over purposes 

commanded 4} per cent., while the official discount rate 
is only 4 per cent., caused the great banks of Berlin 
to, hand in all their short bills for discount at the 
Reichsbank. Another cause for pressure at the central 
institution is to be found in the heavy requirements of 
the Imperial Treasury, which took not less than 
£3,800,000 upon Treasury Bills. The total volume of 
these now held by the Bank reaches the unparalleled 
level of #£.19,719,000, which is more than twice its 
capital. “The unprecedented volume of these bills, it 
is believed in the market, will cause the Reichsbank 
to offer a part of them for rediscount. This view gains 
strength in view of the continuing decline of the private 
rate of discount, which to-day reached 24 per cent., 
or below the official rate. Either the Bank will 
offer ills at rediscount, or else it will probably reduce 
its own rate at an early date. The strength of its 
position, notwithstanding the heavy outgo during last 
week, would well enable it to lower its rate. 
stock is still 413,750,000 greater than at the end of 
1907, while its distounte and advances 
£26, 150,000 lower than at that time. The position of 
the Bank thus makes a most imposing showing as 
compared with a year ago. 

The turnover at the German Clearing-houses last 
year reached £/2,298,000,000, which compares with 
£2,265,000, 000 for 1907. That the turnover registered 
a gain in 1908, notwithstanding the decline in trade 
and manufacturing industry, must be attributed to the 
influence of the concerted efforts recently made by the 
banks to encourage the use of cheques by their 
customers. The rapidly easing tendency of money 
has not greatly increased the activity of trade on the 


Bourse, but prices have been advanced in most depart- 
ments. 


apo. 


In view 


Its metal 


are together 


Home Government Funds, particularly the 4 
per cent. issues 


concern c: nena 


, have been in good demand. 
a check 


Politicé 
in the upward sanmkain 
several days ago, in view of the increased tension 
between Austria and Servia; but the market has 
already dismissed its apprehensions to a great extent, 
and prices are again tending upward. The industrial 
section is also rather strong. Iron shares, in partic ular, 
have been bought at rising prices in connection with 
the news mentioned below. 

Although the situation of the iron industry remains, 
upon the whole, very unsatisfactory, there are some 
slight indications of improvement. “Thus the ore pro- 
ducers of the Siegen district, who have been operating 
a 5° sa cent. restriction of Output for néarly a year, 
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have recently odt: 1ined increased contracts al the de. | 
livery of ores during this year, and hence they have 
been 
several weeks there has also been a more active busi. 
ness in bars, and prices have been lifted slightly. This. 
however, 
wrought iron have been reduced by 5s! 
sheets has also been brisk for several weeks, 
price advance of 2s or 3s has been registered. 

These improvements, however, are not regarded 
as significant of the general tendency. It is 
admitted that business is still, in the main, of very 





and a 


light volume, and prices remain very unsatisfactory for | 


except Ww here they are fixed by trac 
Despite the improvement in the ore 
market, for example, the situation in the Siegen region 
remains highly unfavourable. Owing to the reduced 
production there, many of the smaller mines have not 
been paying the expenses of operation, and not a few 


produce rs, 


organisé itions. 


of these were shut down in the course of last year. In| 


the Luxemburg-Lorraine re ‘gion, too, the ore situatior 
remains very bad. The mines 


ing more and more sharply the competition of th 


richer mines recently opened up across the French | 


? 
| 


border. The ores from these are capturing the Bel- 
gis in trade, and are 
into Germany. 

The market for pig-iron is also extremely quiet, after 
the brief season of activity 

caused by the demoralisation of prices. It is 
however, that the quiet tone of the market just now 1s 
due to the fact that consumers generally contracted at 
that time for as much iron as they will require for the 
present year. On the other hand, 
iron shows a rather firm tendency. A feeling of un- 
certainty still hangs over the crude iron market owing 
to the fact that the negotiations for the ee of 
the Luxemburg-Lorraine Syndicate have not yet co 

to a favourable termination. 

In steel material for further manufacture orders have 
been placed more briskly since the Steel Works Asso- 
ciation about a month ago refused to make a reductior 
of prices for the first quarter of 1909 ; but it is shied 
in the market reports that these orders have not been 
beyond the usual volume at this season of the year. 
The independent makers of open- -hearth steel appe 
to be getting more business, in proportion, than ie 
association, inasmuch as they sell that specialty 5s 
cheaper than the latter. In structural steel the re- 
duction of prices above a month ago called forth con- 
siderably greater activity in business ; and the re- 
organisation of the various associations of dealers in 
girders tended in the same direction. There is little 
foreign business in this section of the market, and 
where foreign orders are obtained it is only through 4 
considerable reduction in prices. The section of the 
market cherishes the hope that the buildine tr: ide will 
experience a revival of business next spring, owing to 
the ease of the money market. In view of the fact 
that Germany is now adding over goo ,0co0 yearly tq its 
population, while building operations for two years 
have been very light, it would seem that this hope 
should be well founded. 

The Bourse takes a rather hopeful view of the 
prospects of the iron trade, 
companies have been pretty firm since the turn of the 
year. The opinion appears to be gaining ground that 
shares cannot go lower than they are now, and any 
change must be upward. Under this view, iron shares 
are being bought with the paper of realising 
profits through price advances 

The same thing is seen in the case of navigation 
shares. Precisely the same argument is used '" 
favour of investing in the shares of these com- 
‘panies, the belief being that they cannot possibly 
reach a lower price level. Another ground for 
the recent strength in this department of the market is 
that the outgo of emigrants continues to gain io 
volume, and the steerage rates of the great trans- 
Atlantic lines have only ;uEseaheneahsineniaennasenlemnoammmunnenndeemanamen conten needa e been advanced. The 


S< ud, 


1] 


able to reduce the restriction to 40 per cent. [or | 


in October and November | 


waste and scrap- | 


and the shares of iron | 


is true only of soft steel bars, while bars of 
Business in | 


in that region are feel- || 


also coming in growing amounts | 


j 
i 


ne | 
| 
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Gnal month of the year brought a considerable increase 
‘yn the number of emigrants to America, while not a 
few of those that came back to their old homes about 
a year ago are now returning to America. 





FRANCE—NEW TARIFF PROPOSALS. 





(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Rer for the troubles in the Balkan States the New Year 
Trade 


| 
Paris, January 7, 1909. 
would have opened under favourable auspices. 
| returns during 1908 were unfavourable, but there were 
| signs of a recovery during the last quarter. The agri- 
cultural production, wheat, wine, and cider, was 
abundant, and will give a stimulus to the home and 
export trade. The official rates of discount which caused 
financial stringency at the commencement of 1908 had 
returned to their normal level, but, unfortunately, the 
London exchange had lost four or five points on the 
vear, and permitted the interception by Paris of the 
arrivals of gold in England. Bourse prices commenced 
| the New Year with an appreciable advance. on those of 
French Rentes and colonial bonds were 





January last. 
among the most favoured. European State Funds had 
the lead. The few exceptions to the recovery were 
English Consols, with Austrian, Balkan, and Turkish 
stocks, which had suffered from political dissensions. 


| 

i 

| standing the reduction of 15f in the year’s dividends, 
|| Banque de Paris gained as much, Crédit Lyonnais 35f, 
|| Comptoir d’Escompte 28f, and Crédit Foncier | 55f. 
} 

| 





Trafhic receipts on the French railways improved in spite 
of the adverse commercial situation, although the in- 
crease at the date of December 1st was only, for the 
|| Six companies, 26 million francs, against 37 millions 


in 1907 and 61 in 1906. 
proved more or less on the year, the most favoured 
being the Western with a rise of 115f, Orleans 5of, 
| Southern 42f, and Eastern 20f. The Government took 
possession of the Western system on January ist, and 
| has since worked it in conjunction with the State lines. 
| Spanish rails have been in marked favour during the 
year, North of Spain shares gaining 58f and Saragossa 
joi, but Austrian and Italian lines were lower. In in- 
dustrial shares Suez have declined gof, but they 
had returned to the level of 1906 by the end of the 
year, although the receipts were still 4 300,000 less than 
in 1907. Russian mining companies, coal and iron, 
/M hich were mostly founded with French capital, com- 
|| pared adversely, almost without exception, with their 
| prices at the commencement of the year. No great 
|| Issues Of new capital took place in 1908, but the total 
_ nominal value of the shares, bonds, or State loans put on 
| the official market by public subscription, or introduced 
privately by financial houses, is estimated provisionally 
at over £,80,000,000, a small increase on 1907. The 
New Year will, however, commence well with the great 
Russian loan, which after repeated postponements 1s 
now stated to be due in January, and the Crédit Foncier 
issue of mortgage bonds for a sum of 4,14,000,000 
“teamship companies were all set back on the year, 
even the Transatlantique losing 1of in spite of its pre- 
sent excellent situation. | Havre-Peuinsulaire — had 
dropped from 692f to 374f, and Chargeurs Reunis, 
Which also could pay no dividend for 1907, from 5rol 
to 395f. Paris Omnibus Company, which is adopting 
motors on some of its lines in place of horse traction, 
rose 75f. Paris cabs suffered from the competition of 
motor-cars, and receded from 224f to 188f, and tram- 
way shares show no appreciable variations on the year. 
_ The complete report of the Parliamentary Tariff 
Commission, with particulars of the increases of duty 
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established a general rise, in which Russian bonds took 


Shares of the leading French banks had moved up- 
wards, Bank of France shares gaining 1oof, notwith- 


All railway shares had im- 


13 
proposed, have now been published in supplements to 
the Journal Officiel. It sets forth the satisfactory re- 
sults obtained by previous modifications in a Protee- 
tionist sense, and attempts to justify the proposed 
changes by examples of the commercial policy of other | 
countries, England, of course, excepted. On one point, 
however, a change is ‘proposed to the detriment of an 
article of importation from an English possession, 
namely, raw cotton from India.- At present the surtaxe 
d’entrepot, or tax on importations not direct from the 
country of origin, is not applied to raw cotton from 
India, the Cape, and Australia, which could in conse- 
quence be landed in an English port and then re- | 
shipped to France. On the proposal of M. Siegfreid, 
Deputy for Havre, a Free-trader, a reservation is de- 
manded with regard to Indian cotton by the addition of 
the words ‘‘ not ginned.’’ Otherwise the surtax will 
be imposed. The reasons why the condition that the 
cotton must not be ginned is not applied to the raw 
material from the Cape and Australia are probably that 
labour is not so cheap in the latter countries, and that 
it would not pay to perform that preliminary operation 
before shipping the bales. The surtaxe d’entrepot is 
maintained for all other merchandise in the interest of 
Irench seaports, which are stated to become thus 
depéts for the transit of exotic merchandise to Central 
Europe, realising also for French railway companies 
profits that would be diverted to German and Italian 
ports but for the surtax. The argument is not very 
clear, as it might be supposed that the effect of the 
surtax would be to drive shipments to Antwerp, 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Genoa where no such charges 
exist. 

Traffic receipts on the Suez Canal in 1g08 amounted 
to £4,336,536, against £4,640,003 in 1go7 and 
£:4,320,475 in 1906. The year 1907 was an exception- 
ally prosperous one; 1908 commenced badly, and until 
the last few weeks of the vear the traffic remained 
below that of 1go06, and although the number of 
steamers that passed through the Canal last year was 
only 3,795, against 3,975 in 1906, the receipts increased 
from the greater tonnage of the vessels. The number 
in 1907 was 4,267. The British Government recently 
conferred on Prince August d’Arenberg the dignity of 
Grand Commander of the Star of India, which had 
formerly been borne by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps. The- 
company is now paying interim dividends of 65f on the 
ordinary shares, 52f 50c on the redeemed shares, and 
29f 57c on the founders’ parts, less taxes in each case. 

The deposits received by the Paris Trustee Savings 
Bank in 1908 amounted to £:1,538,380, and the reim- 
bursements to £1,494,336. The liabilities on the 
648,133 deposit accounts at the end of the year was 
£45753,584. The operations of the National or Post 
Office Savings Banks are not included in the above | 
returns. 

Returns of the cider production in France in 1go08 
give a total of 371 million gallons, against 60 millions 
only in 1907. 

In a note on the Bank of France return last week, 
which with a part of my letter was delayed by the bad 
weather, I pointed out that although the stock of gold 
showed a small decrease, it was not to be inferred that 
the importations from London had ceased. The amount 
received was estimated at £1,200,000, but the stock 
was reduced by large issues of coin of both metals to 
meet the requirements of the retail trade caused by the 
New Year’s Fair, as well as by the Bank parting with 
coin for coupon money to the financial houses charged 
with the payment of the quarterly interests on foreign | 
State loans and French companies. To-day’s return 
shows a gain of £,.1,188,344, all from London with the | 
exception of £200,000 from New York. The London 
exchange is at 25f 1o$c, and the Bank purchases all 
the gold offered at the fixed price of 3,437f fine per 
kilogramme as a matter of business independent of any 
motives to prepare or facilitate financial operations. 
Private discount is offered at 23. Hf} 

The position of the Bank of France compared with 


last year and a week ago is as follows :— 
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DEBTOR. 
Jan. 7, 1909. en 31, 1908. dom, 8, _. 
f c c 
Oapita! of the Bank........ 182,500,000 0 ., 182,500,000 0 ., 182,500,000 0 
Profitsin addition to capital 8,006,145 84 .. 8,006,146 84 .. 8,002,515 54 
MAGOEVO én snicergonccssoce 22,105,750 14 .. 22,105,750 14 .. 22,105,750 14 
Reserve of landed property 4,000,000 0 . ‘ ae ae 
Special Reserve..........+- 8,407,444 16 .. 407,444 16 .. 8,407,444 1 
otes in circulation........ 5,230,591,675 O ..5,225,519,875 0 . 5,066,913,115 0 
Interest on securities ...... 59,948,370 93 17,801,346 87 .. 16,456,755 19 
Bank notes toorder ...... 5,294,198 83 .. 5,367,707 97 .. 5,243,696 72 
Treasury account.......... 111,758,444 03 .. 167,098,095 36 .. 246,068,569 97 


" 501,327,478 11 .. 440,003,132 46 


° is.... 559,832,671 81 
Current accounts, Paris 59,832, * 103'582.900 0 


Do branch banks .... 95,053,857 0 .. 115,221,654 0 














Dividends payable ........ 10,157,349 31 12,791,824 31 13,038,878 31 
Discounts and sundries.... 1,989,375 48 .. 914,474 91 ..  2.807,890 1 
BEMERERID vecccccccccecs 1,678,673 O .. 1,678,673 O .. 4,117,461 0 
SUN Ldaceseseccincests 129,496,950 50 .. 259,462,297 56 .. 226,527,437 82 
PR ienesne innate 6,420,825,904 03 ..6,532,202,757 25 ..6,349,775,344 32 | 
CREDITOR. 
i ° f ° t ce 
Cash in hand.............. 4,4€0,946.428 O . 4,371,097,.457 27 . 3,593,758,658 54 
Commercial bills overdue. . WLbNES . on 159,081 27 .. 10,321,563 85 
Discounts in Paris ........ 9, 
Foreign bills ........ccrere a 455,880,736 22 .. 658,278,223 10 
Treasury bills ............ 166,597 92 
Rinenaes in branches .... 538,462,895 0 .. 567,401,377 0 .. 891,233,081 0 
Advances on bullion ...... 546,000 O .. i es 17,701,000 0 
Do in branch banke...... * 


* 205,892,524 2 
> 392,143,557 0 


* 162,359.289 59 
359,396,429 U 


Do in public securities .. 160,249,987 69 


Do by branch banks .... 380,636,024 0 .. 





Advance to the State .... 180,000000 O .. 180,000,000 U .. 180,000,000 0 
Government stock reserve 12,980.75014 .. 12,980,750 14 .. 12.980,750 14 
Do disposable............ 99,620,843 87 .. 99,630,843 87 .. 99,626,953 8 
Rentes Immobilisées...... 109,00: ,000 O .. 100,000,000 0 .. 100,u00,000 0 
Premises and furniture.... 35,234,310 30 .. 35,095,642 65 261,441 69 
Expenses of management.. 523,270 25 35,138 35 39,178 85 
Employ special reserve.... _8,407.444 16 .. 8,407,444 16 .. 8,407,449 16 
SEED ancnccevecsceseens 171,531,830 35 .. 179,753,567 71 .. 156,030,971 89 
ee 6,420,823,904 C3. ..6,532,202,757 23 ..6,349,775,544 32 


The above return, compared with that for the pre- 
ceding week, exhibits the tollowing changes :— 


INCREASE. 
Francs. £ 
INE 5s siccaveneies ete ~eneeuhinnt 5,074,8:0 = 202,992 
PURPNNS De OGNe o060000800sesicnecesscoseses 38,337,356 = 1,535,494 
GREE 0550607 0s060050009s200ecbebsrsanenesuces 29,848,971 = 1,193,958 
DECREASE. 
France. o 
TrEABUTY BCCOUND,......ceccceeccece encencoes F5.339671 = 2,213,584 
BINGEN co ccccnccnsncccscescéooorcsoeesces 143,062,627 = 5,722,5C5 
ComMPosITION OF CASH. 
--———January 7—--—~ -- — December 31—-——. 


Francs. Francs. £ 
Gold .... 3,517,935,845=140,717,433 .. 3,488,227,228 =139,529,089 
Silver .. 83,010,582= 35,320,423 .. 882,870,229= 35,314 809 


4,400,946,428 = 176,037,856 .. 4,371,097,457 =174,843,898 
BANK OF FRANCE RATES. 


BiesONRs .occcetaee é6000dp Ddedhacstbevsccnovesté bosceovese 3 
RETRROSD OR DOOD 00096sinds0ccceccsccecccossesebesosece ° 1 








The following were to-day’s closing prices and the 
variations on the week :— 


Jan. 7 Dec. 31. 
Par. ..-@ f o © 

Three per Cents. ...... 100 .. 96 824 .. 96 82, a 

Russian Fives of 1906.. 100... 9970 .. 99 974 — O 27) 
Pank of France Shares..1,000 ..4,215 0 ..4,215 0 ¥ 

Banque de Paris ...... 500 ..1,542 Cx ..1544 0 + 018 
Comptoir d’Escompte.. 500 .. 703 0 .. 703 0 “ 

Orédit Lyonnais ...... 500 ..1,210 0 ..1208 0 + 2 0 
Crédit Foncier ........ 500... 721 (x... 735 0 + 1 0 
Suez Canal............ 500 ..4,450 Cx ..4505 0 +10 0 
Northern Railway .... 500 ..1,768 (x ..1785 0 + 3 0 
Western Railway...... 500... 939 0 .. 40 @ — 1 O 
Orleans Railway ...... 500 ..1,415 0 ..1403 0 +412 0 
Eastern Railway ...... 500.. 938 O .. 925 0 +413 0 
Lyons Railway........ 500 ..1370 0 ..1365 0 + 5 O 
Southern Railway .... 500 ..1145 Cx ..1172 0 — 2 0 
Ottoman Bank........ 250... 703 0 .. 707 0 — 40 
Meridional of Italy Rails 500 .. 650 0 .. 666 0 —10 0 
South of Austria Shares 500... 106 9 .. 1088 0 — 2 0 
North of Spain Shares.. 500 .. 3357 0 .. 360+ 10 
Saragossa Shares ...... 500... 418 0 .. 418 @ as 

Saragossa Bonds ...... 500... S87 Ox... 396 0 — 1 50 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 





VIENNA, January 5. 
THE speech which the Servian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, M. Milovanovic, delivered on January 2nd, a 
day after the Treaty of Commerce with Austria-Hun- 
gary was put in force, produced a very strong impression 
in the Austrian business world, and the vote of the Ser- 
vian Skuptschina enhanced it still more. No one was 
surprised when it was announced last night that the 
Austrian Minister, Count Forgach, was instructed to 
ask M. Milovanovic whether a certain passage in his 


telegraphic reports. The text of the passage in ques- 
tion is :—‘‘ The liberty which the Balkan peoples ob. 


tained between 1812 and 1876 they obtained through || 


©/ Russia (frenzied applause on the left side of the House), | 


whilst the first step which Austria-Hungary toux in the | 
Balkans was to make slaves of the peoples of two Ser. | 
vian countries.”’ 


Up to the moment of writing there || 


has been no answer to Count Forgach’s question, hut || 
the mere fact that it has been asked has had its effect |! 


upon the Bourse, where quotations had slightly risen in | 


speech of the 2nd inst. had been exactly rendered in the 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


the course of last week, though the situation in Hun- |, 


gary is considered unsatisfactory, and negotiations be- || 
tween Germans and Czechs, which should have led to || 


a Parliamentary peace, have been unsuccessful. 
The quotations of the chief stocks dealt in on 


Vienna Bourse have undergone the following changes |! 


during the last 12 days: — 


Jan. 5. Jan. 2. Dec. 24 | 
4 per cent. Common Rente 94:25 .. 94-25 .. 94:35 
4:2 per cent. Silver Rente .... 9720... 9720... = 9710 | 
Austrian Crown Rente........ 94°35 .. 94:35 .. 9440 | 
Austrian Gold Rente ........ 114-65 .. 11465 .. 11480 | 
Hungarian Crown Rente $105 .. 91:05 .. 9110 | 
Hungarian Gold Rente ...... 10955... 10955... 1C9:90 | 
State Lottery Bonds of 1860.. 15150 .. 15150 .. 151°50 | 
State Lottery Bonds of 1864.. 26600 .. 26500 .. 26500 || 
PE cb.cenesccvccveoese 289:'50 .. 290:00 .. 28950 || 
RE OU So ndtv ccneesieecs 502'75 .. 604-25 ..  501:75 
Austrian Bodencreditanstalt.. 1,025°00 .. 1,025°00 .. 1,027 00 
Austrian Creditanstalt ...... 61350 .. 62000 ..  617:°25 
Hungarian Credit Bank ...... 71300 .. 71800. 714°50 
EMOGRED. c00c0cescerecone 41800 .. 42160 .. 41950 
Austro-Hungarian Bank...... 1,726:00 .. 1,72800 .. 1,735:00 
UGEN TEE vccedeceteecs oes 51800... 52200... 519:00 
Alpine Mining Company 62450 .. 629°00 .. 626°50 
Prague Iron Industry Co. .... 2,36500 .. 2,392:00 .. 239000 
Coal Mines of Briix .......... 695°00 .. 698°50 .. 70000 
Wienerbezg Brick Manufactory 66200 .. 665:00 .. 673540 
Busehtichrad Railway ...... 1,042:°0u .. 104200 .. 1,040°00 
Danube Navigation Co. ...... 89000 .. 893:00 .. 90500 | 
Elbe Valley Railway ........ 44000 .. 44150 .. 44200 | 
Austrian North-Western Rail- 
WAS coccccccccccencccece 442-99 . 44200 ... 442-00 | 
Northern Railway .......... 4,993-00 .. 4,99500 .. 5,00000 | 
States Railway Co. .......... 66300 .. 669°:00 .. 66400 | 
Southern Railway (Lombards) 10100... 102-25 :- 10275 | 
German Mark Notes ........ W717... =: 127125.. +117 10 


The news that Minister Milovanovic had tendered his | 
resignation has reassured the Bourse, otherwise the | 
quotations of to-day would have been much lower. But | 
there are different opinions as to the effect of M. Milo- | 
vanovic’s resignation, which it is believed may _ be 
caused by the fact that he has lost control over the 
King and the Crown Prince, and refuses to be made re- 
sponsible for what they may resolve. 

Not only on ’Change and in financial circles, but 
among all classes of the population the political situa- | 
tion is watched with great anxiety, and fears of an im- 
pending war are expressed, without the reticence which 
was observed during the last month or two. 

The Turkish boycott against Austrian and Hun- | 
garian ships and imports has not in the slightest degree | 
abated, but is spreading day by day. The latest 
arrangement is that the Boycott Committee has in- 
structed the Custom Houses to accept no letter of con- 
veyance from any firm, unless it is signed by the Com- 
mittee. Without this signature the Custom Houses de- 
liver no goods, wherever they may come from. Now 
the Committee signs no letters of conveyance unless 
the firm that presents them belongs to the boycott 
syndicate. By this act of terrorism thousands of firms 
are compelled to join the syndicate, although they 
ject to the movement; but they must either join 
or suspend business. All Lloyd steamers that arrive 
in Turkish ports are boycotted. No boats come to them 
to land the passengers, and when the captain lands 
them with his own boats, they cannot obtain a con- 
veyance to take them to their destination, or even 3 
man to carry their luggage. Austrians and Hungarians 
protest that their interests have been neglected, and 
cannot see the use of diplomatic representatives if 
these are unable to protect them. Manufacturers and 
merchants are seriously considering the question 
whether retaliation will not became necessary, as the 
only means of making Turkey come to her senses. The 


| 
| 
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Turkey has shipped all her harvest of 1908, when she 
vill close every port of the Ottoman Empire against 


V 


tobacco, raisins, &c., of last year’s harvest have not 
vet been shipped. Turkey does not appear to fear re- 
taliation, because its exports to Austria-Hungary are 
much inferior to its imports from these countries. In 
reality, the difference is not very great. Austria-Hun- 
gary’s exports to the Levant during the year 1907 
were 2,931,917 metrical cwt, worth 3355472,452 crowns 
(about £, 14,000,000 sterling), from Trieste, being 26 
per cent. of her entire exports by sea, and 597,416 
| metrical ewts, worth 16,118,735 crowns (or about 
£.670,0c0 sterling), from Fiume, being 8 per cent. of 
her exports by sea. The imports from the Levant by 
Trieste were worth 146,612,566 crowns (or something 
over £,6,000,000 sterling), being 21 per cent. of the 
| total imports by sea; those by Fiume were worth 
10,309,544 crowns (or about £430,000 sterling), being 
3 per cent. of the total imports by sea. The Levant, 
however, comprises both Turkey and Egypt, the lat- 
ter's share in the exports being nearly one-half of the 
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| 


| total, and its share in the imports 65 million crowns | 


sugar is exclusively of Austrian or Hungarian origin. 


Everything else-——beer, spirits, textile goods, paper, | 
glass, and 1ron—is to a great extent transit merchan- | 


¢ 
Turkish tobacco which is sent to other countries vid 
lrieste and Fiume is larger than that imported for use 
in Austria-Hungary. If retaliation were resorted to, 
lurkey would not only lose the Austro-Hungarian 


market for its tobacco, but it would have to pay higher | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| out of 1464 million. Of the exports to the Levant, only 
| 

ra for the carriage of it to Germany. The same 
|may be said of raisins and figs, which are sent by 
| Trieste to Germany during all that part of the year when 
frost or low water stop navigation on the Elbe and the 
Khine. But Austria-Hungary could obtain her goods 
in equal quality and at the same price in Spain, so that 
Turkey might lose the Austro-Hungarian market alto- 
| gether. 

| he Hungarian Premier, Dr. Wekerle, may be said 
to spend half his life in Vienna just now. The principal 
object of the negotiations which he carries on with his 
colleagues of Austria is the future organisation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank. The present privilege expires 
in December, 1910, and the Bank has to apply for : 
renewal of it two years before the expiration. But the 
Hungarians will not consent to a fresh privilege being 
obtained on the old terms. They wish to reorganise the 
Bank entirely, and to give it statutes that will enable 
them. at any time to make it into an_ inde- 
pendent Hungarian note bank. ‘They demand that part 


~ 


of the metal reserve of the Bank be deposited in Hun- | 





gary, also that the Hungarian board of directors be 
invested with fuller powers than it enjoys at present. 
\ Governor-General is to be placed at the head of the 
Whole concern, and under him two Governors of per- 
lectly equal rank are to be named, an Austrian Gov- 


ernor, and a Hungarian Governor. In the meantime, | 


the Austro-Hungarian Bank has applied to the Govern- 
ment for a renewal of its privilege for another space of 
10 vears, 

_ ltis reported from Trieste that the Austro-Americana 
Steamship Company is about to surrender its  trafhic 
between the Antilles and the French ports to the Com- 
pagnie Générale Transatlantique Francaise. With the 
ships which served on this line the Austro-Americana 
is about to open a new direct line between Trieste, 
London, and Cardiff for the transport of British coal. 
Che service of this line has hitherto been carried on irre- 
gularly by ships of the Adria and the English Wilson 
line, which stopped at many ports, and took from 30 to 
35 days on the voyage. The direct line would take 20 
days from Trieste to London. The first steamer on 
this line will be the Erny, and will leave in a few days. 
It is hoped that Austrian export to England will profit 
y this arrangement. On the return voyage the 
steamers will carry coal from Cardiff to Austria. 


ee 
ee — 





Austria-Hungary. The few ports in Asia Minor which | 
| have not yet joined in the boycott are those where the | 


lise. It is the same with imports, and the quantity of 
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question has been put whether it is wise to wait until | 
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THE ARGENTINE BUDGET AND RAILWAY 
EXTENSIONS. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Buenos Ayres, December 11, 1908. 


THe end of the year is approaching, and yet the 
| Chamber of Deputies has not finished the discussion of 
| the Budget of expenditure for 1909, and for a week at 
| Christmas it will probably rest entirely from _ its 
| labours, so that the Budget will not be sent to the 
| Senate till the new year has begun, for the most diffi- 
cult parts of the financial scheme, viz., those which 
relate to agriculture, public works, the Army and Navy 
| have not yet been touched. The revenue estimates will 
_ probably be accepted without discussion, though they 
| may be increased as an easy mode of covering the 
| deficit which will certainly be caused by the additions 
| which have already been and will be made to the ex- 
| penditure proposed by the Budget Committee. As for 
| the hoped-for reduction of Customs duties, there is no 
| likelihood of its being made. 

A Committee of the Chamber has under considera- 
tion the Bill relating to the construction of diagonal 
avenues in the city; this ambitious scheme will pro- 
bably be rejected in favour of the more modest and less 
costly one of the widening of two of the streets lead- 
ing from South to North. Either this plan or the 
other must be carried out for relieving the congestion 
of the street traffic, especially as there is little pro- 
| bability of underground tramways being constructed, 
| for the Municipal Government, though unable to find 
| contractors who will construct them on municipal ac- 
| count, opposes every scheme for their construction by 
| a railway or other company. The credit of the munici- 
pality is at a low ebb, as has been proved by the low 
issue price of the loan of $2,000,000 m/n (about 
| £175,000) negotiated with Messrs Tornquist and Co. 
A better price might, of course, have been obtained by 


| 
i 
| 
| 


fixing the rate of interest at 6 instead of 5 per cent., 
but the same observation applies to the issuing >2f 
national bonds and to the new loan to the Province of 
Buenos Ayres needed for the expenses of the drainage 
of the low lands in the South-East of the Province. 
The municipal loan was required for carrying out the 
plan for the erection of houses for workmen on ground 
belonging to the municipality. The Argentine finan- 
ciers are obstinately determined not to issue bonds 
| bearing interest at a higher rate than 5 per cent., 
although this involves a great sacrifice of capital. The 
municipal paving bonds are selling at 77, and the 
National ‘‘ Credito Argentino ’’ internal 5 per cent. 
bonds were sold yesterday at 87 per cent. The latter 
have fallen recently, owing no doubt to the intention 
' to issue new bonds to the amount of $12,000,000 m/n 
| (about £1,048,000) to cover the deficit in the Budget 
| prepared by the Budget Committee of the Chamber of 
| Deputies caused by the appropriation of general re- 
'venue for next year’s additional expenditure on war- 
| ships, and for expenses on account of the preparations 
| for the centenary celebration. The price is also 
affected by the belief that a much larger issue of bonds 
| will have to be made in 1910 to pay for the battleships, 
| cruisers, and armaments directed to be acquired by the 
Bill passed by the Chamber of Deputies, and which 
will certainly become a law in spite of the opposition 
of the Senate, and notwithstanding that the Arbitra- 
| tion Treaty with Brazil has been completed by the 
formal exchange of the ratifications. ; 

The construction of the State railways in the 
National Territories will now be carried out ; the works 
have already been begun on the line from Port San 
Antonio to Lake Nahuel Huapi in the South, and in a 
few days the engineers will begin making the railway 
from the port of Formosa across the territory of that 
name to the province of Salta. The Pacific Railway 
Company is now running its trains over its new high- 
level line to the Retiro station of the Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario terminal station, and, on Wednesday, a train 
of the Great Southern Railway Company took an 
official: party over its new high-level entrance line to 
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Constitucion Station, and over the new bridge across 
the River Riachuelo. In a few weeks this high-level 
line will be in general use. The general manager of | 
the Southern Railway Company states that the con-_ 
struction of the new lines and extensions for which | 
concessions have been obtained will be carried out | 
without unnecessary delay, and that the first to be 
executed will be the extension of the Bahia Blanca and | 
Neuquen line to the Chilian frontier in the Cordillera. | 
The engineers have yet to decide upon the most con-| 
venient route for the railway from the point at which | 
it will enter the Cordillera. 

The Bank Clearing House statistics for November | 
show a diminution of $24,000,000 m/n in the move- 
ment of cheques compared with the same month of last 
year; this may be attributed to the restriction of the 
credits given by the wholesale houses to country 
tradesmen, owing to the pessimistic reports concerning 
the injury to the crops in the South of the province of 
Buenos Ayres, caused at first by drought and subse- 
quently by hail-storms. There has been also a slack- 


ness of trade in general for some time past, but a 
change may be expected to take place now that the 
new grain is coming into the market and the wool is 

| 

| 

| 

































arriving in much greater quantities than at the same 
period of 1907, the total arrivals to this date since 
July rst having been 52,595 tons against 39,800 tons 
last year, while the stock remaining in the Central 
Produce Market is less by 2,200 tons. 

The weather of the last fortnight has been highiy 
favourable for the crops, there having been sufficient 
rain for the young maize plant, and not too much for 
the ripening wheat and linseed. The exports of grain 
to this date have been as follows :—Wheat and flour, 
3,700,000 tons; maize, 1,761,000 tons; _ linseed, 
1,054,500 tons; oats, 434,500 tons; exceeding the ex- 
ports during the same period of last year by 
1,000,000, 500,000, 270,000, and 300,000 tons re- 
spectively. The exports of the other productions of 
the country, from January to November, as regards 
nearly every class also greatly exceeded those of the 
first eleven months of 1907. Thus, for instance, in- 
creases occurred as follows :—In dry ox hides 500,000 
in number (in salted there was a diminution of 
200,000); sheepskins, 14,500 bales; tallow, 20,000 
casks ; goatskins, 2,000 bales: oil cake, 48,000 bags ; 
butter, 15,000 cases; carcasses of sheep, 250,000; 
quarters of beef, 480,000; barley, 16,000 tons. 

The shareholders of the Provincial Bank of Buenos 
Ayres have approved of the increase of the capital of 
the bank from $30,000,000 m/n to $50,000,000 m/n. 
They will have to provide one-half of the $20,000,000, 
and the Provincial Government will find the other half. 
The bank will establish several new branches in 1909, 
and the directors of the Bank of the Nation have 
also announced that the branches in the provinces will 
be considerably increased. 

The following comparative figures of the public 
debt of the nation are taken from a recent official 
report :—In 1897 the funded debt amounted (in round 
numbers) to £87,700,000; at the end of 1907 it was 
76,300,000 (£64,000,000 foreign). The floating debt 
was reduced in the ten years from £5,000,000 to 
42,400,000. The annual charge for interest and re- 
demption of debt is £4,548,000 and $1,061,000 m/n 
(say, £90,000). The population of the Republic, it is 
calculated, increased in the ten years from 4,186,000 
to 5,546,000. The National Government has not yet 
made the necessary arrangements for establishing a 
‘* free zone ’’ in the port of La Plata. 

The announcement by. the Pacific Railway Company 


| of its intention to form a subsidiary company for the 
|; Construction of irrigation works in the Cuyo provinces 
(Mendoza, San Luis, and San Juan) has been received 
with great satisfaction; those provinces are capable, 
\| with irrigation (rendered feasible by the utilisation of 
the water of the mountain streams: which is now, to 
|| 4 great extent, wasted), of increasing their produc- 
|| tions enormously, and thereby, of course, augmenting 
|| the traffic of the Great Western and Pacific Railways. 


{| During the first eleven months of this year 216,943 
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immigrants arrived in oversea steamers; these were 
composed almost entirely of working people, a large | 
proportion forming families who will remain in the 

country. Last month the arrivals exceeded §5,000, | 
and the departures numbered 4,000. A notable feature 
of the immigration is the large number of Spaniards 
who are coming to this country, the total reached 
107,357, while the Italians numbered only 77,000. The | 
Salvation Army has sent here several families aT 


selected emigrants, who have been settled on Govern- 
ment land; if the result of the movement should be |! 





satisfactory, it will be conducted upon a more exten- | 
sive scale. 

The Customs duties received to this date have ex: | 
ceeded those of the same period of 1907 by about 
$4,000,000 gold. The gold in the Conversion Trea- | 
surv has not increased of late, but a considerable sum | 
is expected to arrive during this month. The amount | 
is now very nearly $125,000,000. The prices of | 
National Hypothecary Cedulas are steady at 83 for 
series K (5 per cent.), and 88.80 for series L (6 per 
cent.). Exchange rates are firm ; the commercial rate 
is 48d, and the Bank rate is 484d. The prices of 
grain are weak at $8.20 m/n per 100 kilos for wheat, 
$10.35 for linseed (January 25th), $6 for maize, and 
$4.75 for oats. As regards cattle and sheep, the 
highest price of the week for Durham mixed bred 
steers has been $113 m/n (nearly £10), and for sheep 
$9.50. The top price for fine cross Lincoln wool is 
$9.50 per 10 kilos. 








Petters to the Editor. 


FARMING IN WESTERN AND EASTERN CANADA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


Sir, —I am sure that all those who know anything 
of Canada have been following with the very greatest 
appreciation the articles embodying your impressions 
of the Dominion. I myself am particularly interested 
in your remarks as to the relative advantages 0! 
Eastern and Western Canada for emigrants from the 
United Kingdom ; and | quite agree with all you say 
as to the general suitability of the Eastern Provinces 
for the Englishman of farming tastes and experience 
who is possessed of a small capital and wishes to avoid 
pioneer experiences. The opportunities there are in- 
deed most attractive, and if only the settler would tak: 
your advice of working for a season in any one of thes 
Eastern Provinces, he would be able to learn in th 
meantime of numerous openings suited to his capacities 
and circumstances. Of course, there are ups and 
downs in farming no less in the East than in the 
West; and this brings me to your criticism 0! 
Western Canada’s prairie provinces, and its adapti- 
bility to British settlers. Here it is you do less than 
justice to this wonderful region and to our race ; and | 
say this as an Englishman who has spent twenty-s!x 
years of his life in Western Canada, who knows intl 
mately almost every section of it, and is acquainted 
with the life history of thousands of British families 
who have successfully settled on prairie lands. Wit) 
every deference, I submit that the instance of failure 
you bring forward can hardly be regarded as a typica! 
one ; moreover, | think it is prejudiced by the fact that 
the individual concerned was farming on borrowed 
capital, and under circumstances which no doub' 
prompted him to take larger risks than would hav 
been otherwise the case had he been employing his 
own hard-won money in these operations. Clearly, 
therefore, some further knowledge of the facts of this 
particular case are required before the deduction you 
make from the statements of the lender of the mone) 
can be quite justified. But, aside from this, and 
taking the West on its merits, the elementary fact mus‘ 
have struck you that it is a region where adaptabili\) 
and hard work can achieve a competency for a man 
with less capital than in any other part of the Britis! 
Empire. The drawbacks you describe, I am sure, at 
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